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PREFACE 

This  study  of  the  philosophy  of  John  Norris  was  presented 
as  a  master's  thesis  to  the  faculty  of  Wellesley  College.  It 
has  been  somewhat  shortened  but  otherwise  little  altered. 
The  primary  reason  for  publishing  the  essay  is  the  fact  that 
modern  histories  of  philosophy  contain  such  slight  references 
to  Norris  and  his  work.  A  Rostock  doctor's  dissertation  on 
the  "Philosophy  of  John  Norris"  was  published  in  1894  by 
Fred  Powicke.  But  this  monograph  is,  apparently,  little 
known,  and  I  did  not  come  upon  it  until  my  work  was  nearly 
done.  It  deals,  moreover,  rather  with  the  general  aspects 
of  Norris's  philosophy  than  with  its  sources.  Besides  this,  I 
have  found  in  English  only  the  occasional  references  to  Norris, 
which  occur  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Cartesianism 
and  of  the  theories  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness to  Professor  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  who  suggested 
this  subject  and  who  has  given  constant  help  and  unfailing 

encouragement. 

F.  M. 

Wellesley  College, 
June,  1 9 10. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  JOHN  NORRIS,  OF 

BEMERTON 

Introduction 

Among  the  men  in  all  the  ages  who  have  been  'lovers  of 
the  sight  of  truth,'  there  are  some  whose  interest  for  later 
generations  lies  not  in  great  discoveries  of  new  aspects  of 
that  truth,  nor  in  bringing  to  expression  the  half-thoughts 
of  those  who  were  before  them,  but  rather  in  the  meaning  of 
their  failure,  in  the  significance  of  what  they  did  not  attain. 
Of  these  is  John  Norris  of  Bemerton.  A  follower  of  Plato 
and  the  Schoolmen,  yet  with  a  quick  interest  in  the  science 
and  mathematics  of  his  own  day,  he  attempted  to  give  an 
account  of  reality  which  should  reconcile  philosophy  and 
science  with  religion,  but  succeeded  only  in  making  clear  the 
difficulties  of  his  chosen  theories,  and  in  helping  to  point  out 
the  way  which  later  philosophies  were  to  take.  From  one 
point  of  view  Norris  is  the  last  upholder  of  the  tradition  of 
Platonic  idealism,  from  another  he  is  the  forerunner  of  mod- 
ern idealistic  theories.  Revealing  the  inadequacy  of  the  one 
by  his  very  insistence  upon  it,  he  is  blinded  to  the  possibility 
of  the  other.  Not  through  timidity,  for  he  adopted  Male- 
branche's  theory  in  spite  of  the  scorn  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  but  rather  through  a  too 
great  reverence  for  the  past,  he  fails  to  make  any  real  advance, 
and  leaves  to  others  the  task  of  determining  the  future. 

A  stern  yet  gentle  rector  in  a  country  village,  he  reads  and 
studies  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  the  ruin  of  his  individual 
thought,  and  sets  forth  his  Theory  with  modesty  and  self- 
depreciation.  "And  yet  as  much  as  I  have  thought,  and  as 
well  as  I  seem  to  have  consider'd  of  these  things,  yet  being 
not  unmindful  of  Human  Infirmity  in  general,  and  my  own 
in   particular,   as  also  of  the  Sublimity  and  Singularity  of 
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my  argument,  I  would  not  (however  through  Imprudence  I 
may  happen  to  express  myself)  be  understood  to  be  so  posi- 
tive in  anything;  but  that  where  I  deliver  my  sense  with 
most  assurance  'tis  always  Salva  meliori  disquisitione,  not 
barring  myself  the  Liberty  and  Advantage  of  after  Thoughts, 
or  the  Information  of  better  judgments,  which  I  shall  always 
be  ready  to  receive  with  a  thankful  Submission,  even  to  the 
Retracting  of  the  most  Fundamental  Notion  here  maintain'd 
upon  due  conviction  of  its  Falsehood,  as  designing  only  to 
find  that  Truth  which  I  inquire  after,  and  not  to  establish 
any  Notion  of  my  own,  purely  as  such."1  All  through  Nor- 
ris's  books,  essays  and  discourses  written  while  still  a  student 
at  Oxford,  sermons  preached  before  country  folk  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bath,  and  the  two  volumes  of  the  Theory,  we  find  this 
same  spirit,  of  devotion  to  the  Truth  as  he  sees  it,  of  convic- 
tion without  dogmatism,  of  confidence  without  arrogance. 
If  sometimes  one  suspects  that  he  would  have  reached  a  more 
adequate  philosophy  if  he  had  stood  more  strongly  by  his 
own  earlier  ideas,  and  had  been  less  swayed  by  those  whom  he 
delighted  to  call  his  Masters,  it  is  yet  true  that  this  very  devo- 
tion to  the  thought  of  the  past  lends  a  quaint  charm  to  these 
books,  even  as  it  reveals  certain  characteristics  of  the  man, 
for  which  a  more  consistent  theory  might  not  make  complete 
compensation.  It  is  the  minglingof  old  and  new, of  the  schol- 
asticism of  Thomas  Aquinas  with  the  'new  philosophy'  of 
Descartes,  that  gives  the  Theory  of  an  Ideal  or  Intelligible 
World  its  distinctive  quality.  Here  are  many  warring  ele- 
ments and  one  occasionally  wonders  whether  the  conflict 
between  them,  which  to  our  eyes  is  obvious,  was  simply  un- 
noticed and  ignored  by  Norris,  or  was  overcome  in  a  wider 
comprehension  which  he  lacked  the  power  to  express. 

That  sense  of  mystic  oneness  with  God,  which heshares with 
Plotinus,  and  in  which  all  earthly  knowledge  is  dross  and  van- 
ity, is  nowhere  made  compatible  with  the  enthusiasm  for 
exact  science  which  was  more  characteristic  of  his  own  day. 


1  An  essay  Toward  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  World.  Vol.  I.,  To  the  Reader 
V.    Hereafter  this  work  will  be  referred  to  as  Theory. 
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He  finds  good  in  both  and  cares  not  to  question  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  With  a  practical  and  somewhat  prosaic 
mind,  Norris  combined  a  faith  in  the  reality  of  unseen  things, 
and  a  singular  ability  for  making  abstractions  serve  as  the 
object  of  religious  devotion.  A  certain  despair  of  the  things 
of  this  world  makes  him  seek  elsewhere  for  truth  and  reality 
but  he  has  not  the  deeper  insight  which  can  see  this  world 
also  as  a  part  of  the  Ideal,  and  only  occasionally  suggests  the 
demand  that  it  should  be  so  seen.  While  emphasizing  the 
necessity  for  'clear  and  distinct  Thought'1  as  the  criterion 
of  truth,  he  also  asserts  the  'Efficacy  of  Purity  of  Heart  and 
Prayer'2  in  the  search  for  Truth,  and  even  in  the  book  in  which 
he  explains  his  philosophy,  declares  the  comparative  futility 
of  such  speculation,  "considering  how  short  sighted  and  falli- 
ble we  all  are.  And  as  for  such  Truths  as  are  above  the  pitch 
of  our  present  comprehension,  them  let  us  have  at  least  the 
Prudence  not  to  employ  our  search  about,  studying  only 
what  is  intelligible  by  us  in  this  imperfect  state,  and  leaving 
the  rest  to  that  great  and  shining  Day  when  the  Light  of 
the  falsely  learned  shall  be  turned  into  Darkness,  and  the 
Darkness  of  those  who  sincerely  and  humbly  apply  themselves 
to  the  inquiry  of  Truth,  and  the  practice  of  true  Righteous- 
ness, shall  be  turned  into  Light."3 

1  Theory,  II,  p.  167. 

-  Conduct  of  Human  Life.    Second  Reflection. 

3  Theory,  II,  p.  6. 


The  Life  of  John  Norris 

We  know  really  very  little  of  the  life  of  Norris.  There  are 
no  stirring  events,  we  catch  scarcely  an  echo  of  any  life  be- 
yond that  bounded  by  his  parish,  his  books  and  his  friends. 
Born  in  1657  in  a  village  in  Wiltshire, he  had  hiseducation,  as 
he  himself  says1  "in a  very  eminent  school,  that  of  Winchester, 
where  I  made  no  small  Proficiency  in  Classick  Learning  as 
'tis  called."  This  Classic  Learning  was  apparently  for  the 
most  part  Homer  and  Hesiod.  "Poetical  Stories,  Dreams  and 
Fancies,"  Norris  calls  them  some  years  later,  in  a  criticism  of 
the  public  schools  for  spending  so  much  time  and  labor  in 
learning  'such  things  as  are  of  no  standing  constant  use,' 
when  so  many  'excellent  and  useful  things  might  be  learnt  in 
the  Mathematicks  and  other  ingenious  and  profitable  sciences.' 
In  1676  Norris  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1680 
received  his  degree  and  a  Fellowship  in  All-Souls  College. 
Here  he  remained  for  nine  years,  studying,  writing  and  preach- 
ing an  occasional  sermon,  for  he  was  ordained  in  1684.  It  was 
a  peaceful  contented  life  and  we  find  Norris  referring  to  it 
later  with  a  suggestion  of  regret  that  it  is  past,  for2  "Those 
who  enjoy  abundance  of  leisure  and  are  retired  from  the  noise 
of  the  world  and  have  their  Time  at  their  own  disposal,  as 
Fellows  of  Colleges  may,  if  they  have  any  genius  for  it,  do 
great  things,  even  what  they  please." 

From  the  books  written  by  Norris  during  these  years  we 
gain  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  his  reading  and  find  there  the  same 
interests  and  tendencies  which  have  more  complete  expres- 
sion later.  He  refers  to  Plato  and  to  Aristotle,  to  Boethius 
and  Seneca,  and  occasionally  to  Horace  and  Pindar.  Among 
modern  writers  he  speaks  with  greatest  admiration  of  Des- 

1  Reflections  upon  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life,  The  Third  Reflection.    Reason  and 
Religion,  p.  253. 

2  Theory,  II,  preface. 
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cartes  and  Dr.  Henry  More,  and  with  a  certain  touch  of  con- 
tempt of  the  'author  of  the  Leviathan,'  as  in  declaring  that 
the  wise  man  is, 

"Not  he  whose  busy  pate 
Can  dive  into  the  deep  intrigues  of  state, 
That  can  the  great  Leviathan  control 
Manage  and  rule  't  as  if  he  were  its  soul."1 

The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  these  essays  is  the 
strong  note  of  Platonism,  perhaps  more  marked  because  of 
the  absence  from  these  earlier  books  of  all  reference  to  Male- 
branche,  whose  authority  is  so  of  ten  quoted  in  the  later  ones. 
In  the  collection  of  Poems  and  Discourses,  first  published  in 
1684,  there  is  an  Essay2  in  the  form  of  a  Letter,  'On  the  Platonic 
Ideas  and  Platonic  Love,'  which  shows  that  Norris  was  at 
that  time  a  devoted  student  of  Plato.  He  is  arguing  against 
the  supposition  that  Plato  believed  universal  abstract  ideas 
to  exist  by  themselves,  such  as  'man  in  general.'  What 
Plato  really  taught  is,  he  insists,  that  the  world  is  the  'effect 
of  an  Intellectual  agent,'  that  there  must  be  a  Form  in  the 
Mind  before  the  work  of  Creation,  and  that  these  eternal 
Forms,  existing  in  the  Mind  of  God,  are  what  Plato  meant 
by  Ideas;  "as  for  Ideas  subsisting  out  of  Divine  Mind,  I 
know  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  Plato  ever  maintained 
any  such  Ghosts  of  Entity."3  These  Ideas  which  are  the 
causes  of  things  and  'Measures  of  their  Truth,'  "are  not  any 
real  essence  distinct  from  the  Divine  Essence,  but  the  Divine 
Essence  itself  as  it  is  variously  participable  by  Created  Beings." 

Other  significant  parts  of  the  Miscellanies  are  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God  from  the  nature  of  Eternal  Truth, 
to  be  discussed  later;  the  plea  for  religious  toleration,4 the 
theory  that  sin  is  not  something  positive  but  a  loss  or  priva- 
tion of  good,  a  conception  which  Norris  may  have  taken  over 
from  St.  Augustine,  and  the  sermon  on  Freedom. 

1  A  Collection  of  Miscellanies.    London,  1706,  p.  63. 
-  Miscellanies,  p.  303. 

3  Miscellanies,  pp.  306-307. 

4  The  gist  of  the  argument  for  toleration  is  in  the  sentence,  "Since  God  has  required 
nothing  of  us  but  what  is  agreeable  to  our  reason,  why  should  man?  "     Christian  L 

p.  201. 
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The  dedication  of  this  sermon  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
friendship  between  Norris  and  Henry  More  of  Cambridge, 
which  had  its  beginning  at  about  this  time.  More  was  one 
of  a  group  of  scholars  and  divines,  known  at  first  as  Latitude 
men,  because  of  their  religious  toleration,  and  later  as  the 
Cambridge  Platonists.1  The  school  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  Whichcote,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  "he  set 
young  students  much  on  reading  the  ancient  philosophers, 
chiefly  Plato  and  Tully  and  Plotinus."2  United  with  him  or 
following  his  leadership  were  such  men  as  Ralph  Cudworth, 
author  of  the  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  and  the 
Treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  John  Smith,  noted 
for  the  eloquence  of  his  discourses,3  Richard  Cumberland,  who 
wrote  a  Philosophical  Disquisition  on  the  Laws  of  Nature* 
Joseph  David,  who  attacked  materialism  by  offering  evi- 
dence for  ghosts  and  apparitions,  Nathanael  Culverwell, 
Bishop  Patrick,  Henry  More,  and  others  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  these.5  They  were  united  by  a  common  reli- 
gious ideal  of  spiritual  insight  and  purity  of  life,  and  by  their 
devotion  to  the  ancient  learning,  particularly  to  the  study  of 
Plato.  The  object  of  all  their  labors  of  writing  and  preaching 
was  the  reconciliation  of  Christianity  and  philosophy,  the 
demonstration  of  the  connection  between  religion  and  reason. 
That  Norris  shared  with  them  the  conception  of  religion  as 
essentially  rational  is  shown  by  his  constant  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  his  Ideal  Theory  for  religion.  His  confident  assertion, 
that  "every  revelation  of  God  will  bear  a  rational  sense 
and  interpretation,"6  is  closely  in  sympathy  with  Whichcote, 
who  expresses  almost  the  same  thought  in  his  sermons,  say- 
ing in  one  place,  "To  speak  of  natural  light  or  the  use  of 
reason  in  religion  is  to  do  no  disservice  at  all  to  grace,  for 


1  See  John  Tulloch,  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in  England  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  1872,  Vol.  II. 

2  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  I,  187. 

3  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
*  Ibid. 

5  See  Appendix,  note  I. 

8  Theory,  I.    To  the  Reader,  XIV. 
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God  is  acknowledged  in  both."1  In  the  same  tone  John 
Smith  says,  "It  is  a  fond  imagination  that  religion  should 
extinguish  reason,  whereas  religion  makes  it  more  illustrious — 
and  they  that  live  most  in  the  exercise  of  religion  shall  find 
their  reason  most  enlarged."2  Norris  is  at  one  with  the  Cam- 
bridge Platonists  also  in  his  adherence  to  Plato  and  Platonic 
idealism  as  they  conceived  it,  and  in  opposition  to  materialism 
as  a  form  of  atheism.  For  all  of  them  Plato  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  Bible  in  authority,  and  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  in  accordance  with  the  Platonic  Philosophy  is  their 
common  inheritance. 

Although  Norris  was  thus  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of 
this  school  of  Cambridge  Platonists,  his  personal  knowledge 
of  them  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  his  friendship  with 
More,  and  an  occasional  reference  to  Cudworth,3  and  Cumber- 
land.4 So  far  as  I  know  he  does  not  refer  to  any  of  the  others. 
His  correspondence  with  More  which  was  carried  on  at  inter- 
vals between  1683  and  1686  is  published  in  Norris's  Essay  on 
the  Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love.  More  himself,  '  the  most 
interesting  and  most  unreadable'  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists5 
was  a  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  where  he  had  remained 
since  his  graduation  in  1655.  He  was  of  a  strongly  mystical 
temperament,  and  though  originally  a  follower  of  Cartesianism 
had  rejected  it  almost  entirely.  His  Enchiridion  Metaphysi- 
cum  is  for  the  most  part  an  attack  on  the  mechanical  princi- 
ples of  Descartes.  Norris's  admiration  of  More  is  clearly 
shown  in  spite  of  their  occasional  differences  of  theory.     In 

1  Whichcote,  Sermon  on  the  Exercise  and  Progress  of  a  Christian.  Quoted  by  Tulloc  h 
Rational  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  99. 

2  John  Smith,  Discourse  II.  Tulloch,  Rational  Theology,  p.  185.  One  possible 
reason  for  the  influence  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  scholastic  philosophy  on  the 
Cambridge  Platonists  is  suggested  by  the  following  passage  from  St.  Thomas:  "The 
natural  dictates  of  reason  must  certainly  be  quite  true;  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  their 
being  otherwise.  Nor  again  is  it  permissible  to  believe  that  the  tenets  of  faith  are  false, 
being  so  evidently  confirmed  by  God.  Since  therefore  falsehood  alone  is  contrary  to 
truth,  it  is  impossible  for  the  truth  of  faith  to  be  contrary  to  principles  known  by  natural 
reason."    Thomas  Aquinas,    "Sumtna  contra    Gentiles",    Bk.  I,  Ch.  VII. 

3  Theory,  I,  p.  401. 

4  Miscellanies,  Discourse  concerning  Perseverance  in  Holiness,  p.  214. 

5  Tulloch,  Rational  Theology,  II,  p.  303. 
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the  second  letter,  for  instance,  he  says,  "  Indeed  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  it  as  an  infinite  obligation  thataperson  of  your  age, 
worth  and  character  in  the  World,  should  vouchsafe  an  an- 
swer (and  that  so  candid  a  one)  to  such  a  green  student  as 
myself;  one  that  just  begins  to  climb  that  tree  of  Knowledge 
upon  whose  utmost  bough  you  sit." 

The  letters  begin  with  Norris's  questioning  of  the  doctrine, 
held  by  More,  of  incorporal  extension,  and  are  continued  as 
a  discussion  of  certain  ethical  questions  and  of  the  theory 
of  free  will.  More  mantained  that  all  that  was  extended  was 
not  necessarily  body,1  since  that  would  mean  that  the  soul 
was  'nowmere.'  Norris  asks  for  an  explanation  of  this  point, 
but  is  apparently  unconvinced,  though  the  subject  is  dropped. 
On  the  question  of  freedom  they  are  agreed  in  the  conviction 
that  man's  will  must  be  free,  for  otherwise  God  would  be  the 
author  of  sin.  More,  however,  dissents  from  Norris's  treat- 
ment of  the  question  in  a  recent  sermon.2  The  latter  had  there 
maintained  that  freedom  could  notlieintheactivityof  the  will, 
since  we  desire  only  what  is  perceived  by  the  understanding, 
nor  in  the  intellect,  since  we  have  no  power  of  framing  new 
ideas,  but  must  lie  solely  in  the  power  of  directing  our  atten- 
tion. Norris  defended  his  position  with  strong  conviction, 
but  without  losing  his  reverence  for  the  learning  and  wisdom 
of  Dr.  More. 

About  this  time  it  is  probable  that  Norris  also  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  Damaris  Cudworth  the  daughter  of 
Ralph  Cudworth,  afterwards  Lady  Masham,  and  a  friend 
of  Locke.  He  later  dedicated  to  her  his  book  on  the  Theory 
and  Regulation  of  Love  and  Reflections  on  the  Conduct  oj  Human 
Life,  but  she  disagreed  with  his  philosophical  ideas,  and  was 
offended  by  his  reference  to  her  weakened  eyesight,3  so  that 
their  friendship  was  not  of  long  duration. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  residence  at  Oxford  Norris 
became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Malebranche,  who 

1  Cf.    Letters,  and  More's  Divine  Dialogues.    London,  1713,  I,  XV,  pp.  50,  54,  5S. 

2  Miscellanies.    Discourse  on  the  Nature  of  Sin. 

3  Locke's  Works.    London,  1801.  Letters,   Vol.    IX,  pp.  400-404. 
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exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  his  later  work.1  He  shows 
no  signs  of  acquaintance  with  Malebranche's  books  until 
after  the  publication  of  the  Miscellanies  in  1687.  In  the  Theory 
and  Regulation  of  Love,  published  in  1688,  there  are  a  few  refer- 
ences to  Malebranche,  to  the  Traite  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grdce 
and  to  the  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  while  the  Reflections  on  the 
Conduct  of  Human  Life,  published  the  next  year,  are  filled  with 
references  to  Malebranche,  which  have  all  the  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm of  a  new  disciple.  The  Reflections  are  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  Lady  Masham  (Damaris  Cudworth)  and  have  many 
such  expressions  as,  'your  deservedly  admired  Monsieur 
Malebranche,'  'your  beloved  Malebranche,'  than  whom  'I 
cannot  recommend  you  to  a  better  Tutor.'  And  in  reference  to 
the  rules  of  thinking  given  by  Malebranche  in  the  Inquiry 
after  Truth,  the  second  part  of  the  Sixth  Book,  Norris  says: 
"If  an  angel  had  been  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  he  could 
not  have  given  better."2  From  the  fact  that  Lady  Masham 
afterward  wrote  a  book3  in  criticism  of  some  of  the  ideas  which 
Norris  holds  in  common  with  Malebranche,  it  would  appear 
that  his  enthusiastic  admiration  was  an  expression  rather  of 
his  own  attitude  than  of  hers.  In  the  later  books  Norris 
makes  frequent,  and  in  some  places  continual,  reference  to 
Malebranche,  and  quotes  at  length  from  the  Recherche  and 
the  Entretiens,  but  not  with  the  eagerness  of  a  fresh  discovery. 
This  makes  one  believe  that  these  two  books  were  written 
under  the  impulse  of  a  first  reading  of  the  French  Father.  We 
have  no  direct  knowledgeof  the  beginningof  Norris's  acquaint- 
ance with  Malebranche,  but  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  English  translations  of  Malebranche's  works 
were  published  by  the  same  S.  Manship  who  published  Nor- 
ris's earlier  books. 

About  this  time  Norris  seems  to  have  read  extensively  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Schoolmen.  There  are  very  few 
notices  of  them  in  the  early  books,  and  these  merely  general 


1  See  note  on  Malebranche  in  Appendix,  p.  98. 

2  'Conduct  of  Human  Life,'  in  Reason  and  Religion,  p.  209. 

3  Concerning  the  Love  of  God.    1696. 
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references,  but  in  Reason  and  Religion  there  are  many  specific 
references  both  to  St.  Augustine,  and  to  Thomas  Aquinas, 
with  quotations  from  their  writings.  In  both  Norris  found 
many  conceptions  congenial  to  his  mind,  and  his  respect  for 
their  teaching  and  authority,  particularly  for  that  of  St. 
Augustine,  seems  to  have  increased  constantly.  In  quoting 
St.  Augustine's  support  for  the  Ideal  Theory,  it  is, ' '  not  because 
I  have  no  other,  but  because  I  know  no  greater,"1  and  again, 
'  I  think  it  may  be  properly  remarked  that,  as  no  Man  has  said 
greater  things  than  he,  so  none  has  expressed  them  more 
happily  than  he  oftentimes  does."2 

In  1689  Norris  married  and  was  appointed  rector  at  New- 
ton St.  Loe,  a  small  country  village  near  Bath,  where  he  found 
the  'Solitude  and  Retirement'3  that  suited  his  thought- 
fulness  and  'invited  Meditation'.  Of  his  personal  life  we  know 
only  that  he  had  children,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  manual  of 
Spiritual  Counsel.  Like  his  sermons,  it  is  disposed  in  a  logical 
manner,  with  nicely  balanced  divisions;  and  its  advice  is 
rather  stern  and  puritanical  though  not  without  a  certain 
gentleness  and  spiritual  insight.  In  advising  what  books 
should  be  read,  he  recommends,  beside  the  Bible,  Bishop 
Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and 
urges  the  children  to  spend  their  time  on  the  'Cartesian  and 
Experimental  Philosophy',  rather  than  on  Plays  and  Romances. 
"Not  that  I  think  the  reading  of  such  Books  absolutely  un- 
lawful; but  only  that  there  is  a  great  Deal  of  Danger  and  Cor- 
ruption in  them."4  But,  "if  you  would  have  a  Book  that  is 
alone  a  Library,  and  an  ever-rising  and  flowing  spring  of  Knowl- 
edge^— let  me  recommend  to  you  M.  Malebranche,  De  la 
Recherche  de  la   V trite." 

While  at  Newton  St.  Loe,  Norris  published  two  volumes 
of  Practical  Discourses,  one  of  which  contained  his  criticism 
of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  The  Essay 
was  published  in  1690  and  apparently  some  one  sent  it  to 

1  Theory,  II,  p.  525. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  526. 

3  Conduct  of  Human  Life.    First  Reflection,  I. 

4  Spiritual  Counsel,  XLIII. 
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Norris,  asking  his  opinion  on  it,  for  the  criticism  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter.  (In  the  later  editions  of  the  book  there  is  included 
a  series  of  comments  on  the  replies  of  the  'Athenian  Society' 
to  these  criticisms,  but  these  add  nothing  to  the  discussion). 
Norris  criticized  Locke  for  giving  no  definition  of  'Idea,'  for 
the  inconsistency  of  his  arguments  against  Innate  Ideas 
(Norris  himself  refused  to  admit  Innate  Ideas,  but  for  dif- 
ferent reasons),  and  for  speaking  of  Ideas  as  impressed  on 
the  mind  by  external  objects.  But  though  far  from  agree- 
ing with  Locke,  he  always  speaks  of  him  with  respect  and 
admiration,  as  one  who  was  really  seeking  the  truth,  and  in 
the  end  of  the  discussion  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, he  writes,  "Notwithstanding  these  few  Errata, 
I  think  it  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  Performance  and  worthy 
of  the  most  Publick  Honour  and  Respect."1  The  rather 
frequent  references  to  Locke's  book  in  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal 
or  Intelligible  World,  are  in  the  same  tone,  but  show  rather 
a  fair-minded  willingness  to  appreciate  the  Essay  and  its 
author,  than  any  deep  understanding  of  Locke's  position. 
For  Norris  suggests  that  Locke  may  have  meant,  not  "that 
sensible  objects  do  send  or  convey  Ideas  from  themselves  to 
our  minds  by  the  mediation  of  the  Senses,  "  but  "  that  sensible 
Objects  do  by  the  Impression  which  they  make  upon  our 
outward  Senses,  serve  to  excite  Ideas  in  our  minds,  so  that  we 
are  beholding  to  them  as  the  occasions  of  our  having  such 
Ideas,"  and  this  "we  may  without  scruple,  in  great  measure, 
allow  him."2  Locke,  however,  had  no  great  patience  with 
the  ideas  of  either  Norris,  'an  obscure  enthusiastic  gentleman'3 
or  of  his  teacher,  Malebranche. 

This  same  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes,  involved 
Norris  in  another  controversy.  The  discourse  on  '  Blessed  are 
the  Peacemakers'  charges  the  Separatists  with  schism  because 
they  withdrew  from  the  Church  of  England,  while  still  admit- 
ting the  possibility  of  remaining  within  it.     This  accusation 

1  'Reflections  upon  a  late  Essay  concerning  Human   Understanding',   p.  30.     In 
Christian  Blessedness. 

2  Theory,  II,  pp.  371-372. 

3  Letters  between  Locke  and  Molyneux.    Locke's  Works,  1801,  Vol.  IX,  p.  404. 
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aroused  a  '  great  clamour,'  because  of  the  recent  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion. Xorris  replied  to  the  letters  attacking  him  in  an  anony- 
mous 'Letter  to  a  City  Friend,'  called  'The  Charge  of  Schism 
Continued.  Being  a  Justification  of  the  Author  of  Christian 
Blessedness  for  his  charging  the  Separatists  with  Schism.' 
He  defends  the  accusation  on  the  ground  that  "if  they  had 
just  cause  for  their  Separation,  then  they  would  be  excused 
from  Schism  without  a  Toleration,"1  and  that  all  "a  Tolera- 
tion does  or  can  do,  is  only  to  remove  the  Penalty  where  there 
is  an  Established  National  Church."2  He  insists  that  "if 
the  Separatists  from  the  Church  of  England  were  guilty  of 
Schism  before  the  Toleration  (which,  whether  they  were  or 
no,  depends  on  other  Grounds,  and  is  not  now  to  be  disputed 
over  again)  they  are  as  much  guilty  of  it  now;"3  and  concludes 
with  the  advice  to  the  Separatists  that  they  apply  themselves 
"seriously  and  deliberately,  impartially  and  sincerely — 
to  consider  and  examine  the  State  and  Constitution  of  our 
Church,  and  the  Laws  of  her  Communion,  whether  they  are 
lawful  or  no."4  "If  it  be  still  your  unhappiness  verily  to 
be  persuaded  in  your  Consciences  that  the  Communion  with 
the  Church  of  England  is  unlawful — in  the  Name  of  God 
abide  where  you  are — I  would  not  for  a  World  persuade  you 
to  communicate  with  the  Church  of  England  (as  excellent  as  she 
is)  against  the  real  Sense  and  Persuasion  of  your  Consciences.  " 
Norris's  religious  toleration,  though  broad  beyond  that  of 
his  time,  seems  however  to  have  stopped  short  of  the  Quakers, 
whose  ideas  appear  to  an  observer  in  many  ways  so  close  to 
his  own.  The  Quakers  apparently  interpreted  some  passages 
in  his  'Conduct  of  Human  Life,'  as  signalling  his  connection 
with  them.  But  this  he  vigorously  repudiated,  both  in  the 
Postscript  to  a  later  edition  of  this  book,  and  in  Two  Treatises 
Concerning  the  Divine  Light,  published  in  1692.  These  are 
written  in  answer  to  a  Letter  of  a  Learned  Quaker,  which  he 
calls  'A  Just  Reprehension  to  John  Norris  of  Newton  St.  Loe, 

1  'The  Charge  of  Schism  Continued.'    In  Reason  and  Religion,  p.  2S9. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  291. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  288. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  339. 
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for  his  Unjust  Reflection  on  the  Quakers.'  Norris  objects  to 
the  identification  of  his  'Ideal  World,' with  the  Quakers'  'Light 
Within,'  or  the  'Divine  Light,'  on  the  ground  that  the  Quakers 
consider  it  as  a  'Divine  Communication,'  a  sort  of  'Extraordi- 
nary Inspiration,'  and  a 'Special  Privilege' of — their  own  party, 
while  for  Norris  it  is  'the  very  Essence  and  Substance  of  the 
Deity — intimately  united  to  our  Minds,'  and  the  Natural  and 
Ordinary  way  of  Understanding.'1  The  controversy  was 
carried  on  with  a  certain  bitterness  and  intolerance  on  both 
sides,  for  Norris  was  offended  at  having  his  metaphysical 
speculations  confused  with  what  he  considered  the  'Grossness 
of  the  Quakers'  notion;'  and  Mr.  Vickris,  for  the  Quakers,  was 
equally  indignant  at  Norris's  refusal  to  admit  the  likeness 
between  them. 

As  his  religious  toleration,  though  unusual  for  a  man  of  that 
age,  seemed  to  give  only  an  added  severity  to  his  dissent 
from  the  Quakers,  so  Norris's  philosophical  receptiveness 
refused  to  admit  the  conclusions  drawn  from  his  own  premises 
in  the  teachings  of  Spinoza;  for  whether  he  had  read  Spinoza 
himself  or  not,2  Norris  was  certainly  familiar  with  a  theory 
very  like  that  of  the  Dutch  philosopher,  which  he  character- 
izes as  'that  stupid  conceit  of  taking  the  world  for  God.'3 
His  criticisms  of  Hobbes,  whom  he  also  refuses  to  consider 
worthy  of  serious  refutation,  are  from  ethical  rather  than 
metaphysical  reasons,  and  show  a  certain  inability  to  grasp 
any  intellectual  position  essentially  different  from  his  own. 

In  1691  Norris  was  made  Rector  of  Bemerton,  near  Salis- 
bury, and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  in  the  rectory  which 
had  been  occupied  by  George  Herbert.  Here  he  evidently 
had  a  busier  life  than  at  Newton  St.  Loe,  with  less  time  for 
meditation.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Theory  he  speaks  of  the 
'disadvantageous  circumstances'  under  which  it  was  written. 


1  'Two  Treatises  Concerning  the  Divine  Light',  in  Reason  and  Religion,  pp.  365-366. 

2  There  is  no  means  of  proving  from  Norris  himself  that  he  was  familiar  with  Spinoza, 
but  it  is  at  least  suggested,  and  gains  a  certain  probability  from  the  fact  that  his  friend 
Henry  More  attacked  Spinoza's  philosophy  in  his  Enchiridion  Metaphysicum  and  refers 
to  it  occasionally  in  his  other  works. 

3  Theory,  I,  p.  176. 
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'  We  who  have  Parochial  Cures  to  attend  upon,  whose  Hands 
are  full,  whose  Engagements  great,  whose  Interruptions  many, 
who  live  in  Noise  and  Hurry,  much  to  others,  and  little  to 
ourselves — must  do  not  as  we  would,  but  as  we  can." 

Some  few  years  after  settling  in  Bemerton,  Norris  published  a 
'Correspondence'  between  himself  and  Mary  Astell,  'the  Author 
of  the  Proposal  to  the  Ladies,'  on  the  subject  of  the  Love  of 
God.  The  lady  appears  to  have  been  learned  but  eccentric. 
She  wrote  to  Norris  asking  further  explanation  of  his  statement, 
in  the  'Sermon  on  the  Love  of  God,'  that  God  should  be  loved 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  created  beings  because  He  is  the  sole 
cause  of  all  our  pleasures.1  This  does  not  seem  to  explain 
the  reason  for  pain,  and  Miss  Astell  wished  to  know  whether 
or  not  God  should  be  considered  as  the  author  of  pain. 
Norris  replied  that  God  is  the  author  of  pain  as  of  all  other 
sensations,  but  that  pain  is  always  for  the  sake  of  some  greater 
good.  The  question  is  discussed  at  some  length  through  a 
dozen  or  more  letters,  but  without  much  addition.  Miss 
Astell  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  Norris's  philosophy,  and  her 
attitude  in  the  letters  is  that  of  one  asking  guidance  from  a 
master.  Another  correspondent  was  Lady  Wharton,2  who 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Connna.  Norris's  letters  to  her 
were  more  personal,  advising  her  in  her  studies  and  sending 
her  a  copy  of  his  Theory. 

Norris  lived  at  Bemerton  until  his  death  in  1 7 1 1 .  According 
to  R.  A.  Wilmott,3  he  had  "exhausted  his  strength  by 
intense  application  and  long  habits  of  severe  reasoning." 
Wilmott  adds,  "On  the  south  side  of  Bemerton  Church  a 
marble  tablet  commemorates  his  piety  and  his  genius.  The 
words  of  the  epitaph  are  melancholy  and  appropriate — 'Bene 
latuit.'" 

1  Letters  Concerning  the  Love  of  God.    Bet.  (Mary  Astell)  and  J.  N.    1 705.    Letter  I. 

2  Letters  published  in  R.  Gmnnet's  Pylaies  an!  Corinni.    Vol.  II.  17S1. 

3R.  A.  Wilmott.    Pictures  of  Christian  Life  (1S41),  C.  VII.  p.  119,  etseq.  Quoted 
in  Grosart's  Fuller's  Worthies,  (1871),  Vol.  Ill,  p.  154. 


The  Philosophy  of  Norris 

The  book  of  John  Norris  which  contains  his  Philosophy  in 
its  final  and  most  complete  form  is  An  Essay  Towards  the 
Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  World.  Design  d  for  Two 
Parts.  The  first  considering  it  absolutely  in  itself,  and  the  second 
in  relation  to  Human  Understanding,  By  John  Norris,  Rector 
of  Bemerton  near  Sarum.  The  first  volume  was  published 
by  S.  Manship,  at  the  Ship  in  Cornhill,  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, London,  in  1701,  and  the  second  in  1704. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  form  in  which  Norris  had  originally 
intended  to  set  forth  his  theory.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Reader 
we  are  told,  "'Tis  true,  indeed,  that  some  years  ago,  when  I 
had  the  Honour  to  be  one  of  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls  College 
in  Oxford  (which  God  forever  bless  and  prosper),  I  began  a 
Treatise  upon  this  Subject  in  Latin,  whereof  I  there  finish'd 
two  chapters,  with  a  good  part  of  a  third.  But  whether  dis- 
couraged by  the  Difficulty  of  the  Undertaking,  or  diverted 
from  it  by  other  Associations,  so  it  was  that  I  went  not  farther; 
but  laid  it,  and  almost  the  Thoughts  of  it,  quite  aside,  with- 
out meddling  with  it  for  many  years."  It  seems  altogether 
probable  that  this  Latin  treatise  as  then  planned  would  have 
been  in  most  of  its  essential  points  identical  with  the  Theory 
as  later  published,  and  that  the  dependence  of  Norris's  thought 
on  that  of  Malebranche  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Norris,  as  has  been  shown,  does  not  appear  to  have  known 
Malebranche's  books  until  after  the  publication  of  the  Mis- 
cellanies in  1687.  Moreover,  Malebranche's  Recherche  de  la 
Vfrite,  which  was  published  in  1674-8,  treats  rather  of  psychol- 
ogy and  of  method,  than  of  philosophical  theory.  It  is  in 
the  Entretiens  sur  la  Metaphysique,  which  was  not  published 
until  1687,  that  we  first  find  definitely  worked  out  the  ideal- 
istic theory  which  is  the  basis  of  Malebranche's  conception  of 
'Seeing  all  things  in  God'.    For  Norris  it  is  the  first,  the  'Abso- 
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lute  Part  of  this  System,'  the  'account  of  the  Intelligible  World 
purely  as  in  itself  consider'd,'  which isof  supreme  importance. 
That  part  of  his  theory  which  has  to  do  with  human  under- 
standing in  its  relation  to  the  Divine  Ideas,  he  expressly 
offers  only  as  "an  Hypothesis,  that  exhibits  a  very  rational 
and  conceivable  Account  of  the  thing,  and  such  as  every  way 
appears  to  be  the  most  reasonable  and  consistent  of  any  that 
has  been  yet  advanced,  or  that  the  Mind  of  Man  can  frame  to 
itself."1 

Now  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
first  or  absolute  part  of  his  Theory  was  fully  developed  by 
Norris  while  he  was  still  at  Oxford,  and  that  the  second  part 
was  at  least  vaguely  in  his  mind.  It  is  even  possible  that  if 
he  had  not  happened  on  Malebranche's  more  thoroughly 
worked-out  doctrine  of  the  'vision  in  God',  Norris  mighthave 
gone  on  in  his  own  way  and  worked  out  his  theory  to  a  more 
consistent  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  Norris's 
own  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  theory,  that  we  see  and 
know  all  things  in  God,  was  the  result  of  his  independent 
thought.  "This  is  a  Notion  which  I  very  early  lighted  upon, 
by  the  Natural  Parturiency  of  my  own  mind,  before  I  had 
consulted  with  any  Author  that  might  imbue  me  with  it.  But 
afterwards  I  met  with  some  that  confirm' d  me  in  it.  For  it 
is  a  Notion  very  frequently  touch  'd  upon  by  Platonists;  by 
Plotinus,  by  Proclus,  by  Marsilins  Ficinus,  by  St.  Austin,  by 
the  late  French  Philosopher  Du  Hamel,  in  his  Book  De 
Mente  Humana,  and  is  sometimes  glanced  at  by  Aquinas 
himself;  but  by  none  that  I  know  of  so  copiously,  so  profusely 
and  so  dexterously  managed  as  by  the  incomparable  Monsieur 
Malebranche,  who,  I  think,  has  established  the  truth  of  it 
beyond  all  cavil  or  exception,  as  well  as  reasonable  doubting.  "2 

As  support  to  this  statement,  there  is  in  Norris's  collection  of 
Miscellanies,  published  in  1687,7!  Metaphysical  Essay  toward 
The  Demonstration  of  a  God  from  the  Steady  and  Imm  utable  Nature 


1  Theory,  II,  514. 

2  Reason  atid  Religion,  Part  II,  Contemplation  II,  5. 
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of  Truth."1  This  was  apparently  written  some  time  before 
1687,  for  in  the  Postscript  to  the  first  edition  Norris  says, 
"This  Essay  has  lain  by  me  a  considerable  time,  and  I  have 
lately  review'd  it  with  all  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  a 
stranger.  "  The  'Essay'  begins  with  a  brief  discussion  of  Des- 
cartes's  proof  for  the  existence  of  God  from  the  Idea  of  God, 
and  then  proceeds  to  Norris's  own  argument,  which,  he  says, 
he  cannot  be  sure  is  altogether  'new  and  unblown  upon',  but 
which  he  has  never  seen  treated  with  the  fulness  it  deserves. 
The  argument  is  based  upon  the  definition  of  Truth  as  'im- 
mutable relations  of  objects.'2  "Whoever  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  Truth  contradicts  himself. " 

Since  there  are  eternal  truths  there  must  be  'eternal  essences 
of  things.'  'Of  nothing  there  can  be  no  affection',  and  since  the 
things  'are  eternally  related,  therefore  they  eternally  are.'3 
Now  it  is  admitted  that  things  as  they  are  in  Nature  are  not 
eternal,  therefore  they  must  'exist  eternally  in  their  Ideas.'4 
Ideas  must  be  in  some  understanding,  and  since  'eternal 
essences  cannot  exist  in  a  temporary  understanding',  they 
must  exist  in  an  Eternal  Mind  which  is  God,  "an  Eternal  and 
Universal  Being,  who  is  Infinite  in  Being  and — has  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  other  Beings  in  himself,  whereby  he  becomes  Univer- 
sally Representative  of  all  other  Beings."5  From  this  it  is  clear 
that  Norris  had  in  his  mind,  before  1687,  the  outlines  of  the 
theory  which  he  afterwards  developed.  The  references  which 
occur  in  Reason  and  Religion,6  to  the  Metaphysical  Essay 
abundantly  justify  this  statement.  The  reality  which  we 
know  in  science  is  made  up  of  the  simple  essences  or  ideas  in 

1  Miscellanies,  pp.  153-166.  References  are  to  the  4th  edition,  London,  1706.  This 
has  been  compared  with  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  1st  edition  of  1687,  with  which 
it  agrees  except  for  the  omission  in  the  4th  edition  of  some  references  to  Plato  and 
some  personal  details  which  occur  in  the  1st,  the  insertion  in  the  4U1  edition  of  some 
longer  discussions  of  minor  points,  some  additional  references  to  scholastic  philosophy, 
and  some  changes  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  arrangement. 

2  Miscellanies,  p.  156. 

3  Miscellanies,  p.  154. 

4  Ibid.,  p.   160. 

5  Ibid.,  Sees.  V  and  IV. 

6  Reason  and  Religion,  Part  I,  Contemplation  I,  XVII. 
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the  mind  of  God,  with  the  relations  between  them.  This  is 
Norris's  understanding  of  Platonic  idealism,  modified  to  consti- 
tute an  argument  for  the  existence  of  God.  Its  connection 
with  Plato  is  evident  not  only  from  the  general  context  but 
from  particular  references  to  Norris's  'Letter  on  the  Platonic 
Ideas'  which  was  written  earlier  though  published  in  the  same 
book. 

Beside  setting  forth  his  theory  in  this  'Essay'  and  suggesting 
it  by  slight  remarks  in  his  various  sermons,  Norris  explained 
it  at  greater  length  in  Reason  and  Religion,  or,  The  Grounds 
and  Measures  of  Devotion,  Consider' 'd  from  the  Nature  of  God 
and  the  Nature  of  Man.  This  is  dedicated  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
was  evidently  written  while  Norris  was  still  there,  since  he 
speaks  of  'our  University',  saying  that  "The  accomplishment 
of  our  Intellectuals  and  Morals  is  the  peculiar  designation  of 
this  Place  and  our  proper  and  almost  only  business  in  it."1 
This,  though  much  shorter  than  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  In- 
telligible World,  is  the  same  in  substance,  and  resembles  it 
closely  in  arrangement  and  even  in  phrasing,  many  passages 
apparently  having  been  taken  over  with  slight  changes  into 
the  later  book.  There  are,  however,  occasional  points  of 
difference  between  the  Theory  and  Reason  and  Religion. 
These  will  be  noticed  in  the  discussion  of  the  Theory,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  show  the  stronger  influence  of  Malebranche 
on  the  earlier  book. 

The  Theory,  published  in  1701-04,  is  by  far  the  longest  and 
most  elaborate  work  of  Norris.  Every  point  which  appears 
to  him  to  be  open  to  criticism  is  carefully  worked  out  in  its 
minutest  detail,  while  some  larger  questions  are  passed  over 
with  scarcely  a  word.  We  would  willingly  have  spared  the 
long  discussions  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  syllogism,  and 
of  the  souls  of  animals,2  for  the  sake  of  some  definite  expres- 
sion of  the  relation  between  finite  minds  and  the  mind  of  God. 

It  is  possible  that  unfavorable  criticisms  of  his  theory,  as 
suggested  in  the  earlier  books,  impelled  Norris  to  write  it  out 

1  Reason  and  Religion.    'The  Epistle  Dedicatory'. 

2  Theory,  II,  Ch.  II. 
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at  length,  for  in  explaining  how  he  came  to  write  the  book,  he 
speaks  of  "the  frequent  Intimation  that  I  had  occasionally 
given  of  these  things  in  my  writings — which  lighter  touches 
without  a  more  explicit  account  of  the  thing  would  have 
served  only  as  so  many  Amusements  to  the  common  sort  of 
Readers,"  and  adds,  "Tho'  whether  the  Presentialness  of  an 
Ideal  World  to  our  minds  be  really  such  Platonick  Gibberish, 
there  is  a  certain  Person  that  may  now  be  concerned  to  con- 
sider. "x 

Norris's  own  suggestion  of  his  chief  authorities  for  the  The- 
ory is  a  fairly  accurate  statement  of  its  different  sources. 
"And  as  to  the  Rightness  of  the  Notional  Part,  I  am  inclined 
to  have  the  more  Confidence  of  that,  because  tho'  I  am  not 
everywhere  consistent  with  the  Doctrine  of  the  Schools,  yet 
I  follow  the  Authority  of  St.  Austin,  which  is  so  greatly  and 
justly  reverenced  by  them;  as  I  shall  do  also  in  the  remaining 
Part  of  this  Theory,  which  is  that  Scene  of  the  Intelligible 
World  which  M.  Malebranche  has  open'd  and  where  I  expect 
from  him  the  greatest  assistance."2 

The  three  main  points  of  Norris's  philosophy  are,  the 
existence  of  the  Ideal  World,  the  identification  of  this  Ideal 
World  with  the  mind  of  God,  and  its  connection  with  our 
minds  as  the  source  and  object  of  knowledge.  The  first  shows 
the  origin  of  Norris's  philosophy  in  that  of  Plato,  the  second 
its  close  connection  with  Neo-Platonism  and  the  theology  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  the  third,  its  particular  relation  to  the 
theory  of  Malebranche.  The  question  of  the  existence  of 
matter  is  for  Norris  a  subordinate  issue,  though  it  is  the  point 
at  which  he  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  philosophy  of 
his  time  and  with  that  of  his  successors.  These  three  lines  of 
thought  are  obviously  not  separate,  but  closely  interrelated. 
The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  an  Ideal  World  are  bound 
up  with  the  arguments  for  nature  and  existence  of  God;  and 
the  theory  of  knowledge  by  means  of  the  Divine  Ideas  is 

1  Theory,  I.  Preface  to  the  Reader,  p.  II.  It  seems  probable  that  this  reference  is 
to  Locke,  but  Locke's  criticism  of  Xorris  was  not  published  until  1720,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  earlier  record  of  Locke's  opinion. 

2  Theory,  I,  Preface,  XV. 
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dependent  on  both  doctrines.  But  it  is  still  possible  to 
treat  these  conceptions  separately,  since  the  superior  reality 
of  Ideas  or  Forms,  which  are  the  archetypes  of  natural  things, 
could  well  be  acknowledged  without  identifying  this  realm  of 
Ideas  with  the  mind  of  God;  and  this  identification  was  ac- 
cepted by  many  mediaeval  scholars  without  the  further  con- 
clusion that  this  Ideal  World  in  the  mind  of  God  is  the  direct 
object  of  our  knowledge  and  perception. 

Though  it  is  to  Plato  and  the  Platonic  School,  to  St.  Augus- 
tine and  Malebranche,  that  we  look  for  the  sources  and  orig- 
inal expressions  of  Norris's  ideas,  in  many  cases  the  particular 
form  which  he  gives  them  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  his  opposition 
to  contemporary  theories,  particularly  to  those  of  Locke  and 
of  Hobbes.  The  long  discussion  'of  that  great  question  whether 
Matter  can  Think,'1  seems  to  be  in  reference  to  Locke's 
arguments  against  the  conception  of  God  as  material.2  There 
are  frequent  references  in  the  Theory  to  the  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding,  to  'Mr.  Locke's  principle  of  sensation,3 
and  an  occasional  remark  which  seems  directed  against 
Hobbes.4 

Since  Norris's  philosophy  is  here  discussed  in  an  order  dif- 
fering somewhat  from  that  of  the  Theory,  it  will  perhaps  be 
well  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  latter  work  :- 

Part  I.  The  State  of  things  distinguished  into  Natural 
and  Ideal  (Ch.  I).  Argument  and  authorities  for  the  dis- 
tinction, and  demonstration  of  the  reality,  of  the  Ideal  World 
(Ch.II).  That  the  Ideal  World  exists  in  the  Mind  of  God  and 
is  identicalwith  theessenceof  God  (Ch.  III).  That  the  Exist- 
ence of  the  Intelligible  is  more  certain  than  of  the  Natural 
World.  Consideration  of  the  arguments  to  prove  the  existence 
of  the  Natural  World  (Ch.  IV).    The  relation  of  the  Divine 

1  Theory,  II,  Ch.  I. 

2  Locke,  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  X,  pp.  14-16. 

3  For  instance,  Theory,  II,  p.  516.  "For  to  say  with  Mr.  Locke  that  we  have  them 
(Ideas)  from  our  senses,  gives  me  no  satisfaction  at  all". 

4  "Whether  that  something  (the  Soul)  be  a  Substance  in  its  whole  kind  distinct  from 
what  we  call  the  Body,  or  only  a  Body  of  a  finer  mould  and  contexture  than  the  other — 
can  be  known  only  by  our  Thinking  — must  be  determin'd  on  this  Principle — The  utter 
Incapacity  that  Matter  has  to  think,"  Theory,  II,  pp.  6-7. 
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Idea  to  the  Mind  of  God  (Ch.V,  Sec.  I,  II).  The  Divine  Ideas 
considered  as  the  archetypes  of  the  Natural  World  (Sec.  III). 
Reply  to  possible  objections  to  the  theory  of  the  Ideal  World, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  Simplicity,  Immateriality  and  In- 
finity of  God  (Sec.  IV).  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Truths, 
their  reality  and  their  relation  to  God  and  to  the  Divine  Ideas 
(Ch.  VI).  The  relation  between  the  essences  of  things  in 
God  and  their  existence  out  of  Him  (Ch.  VII).  Of  the  Beauty 
of  the  Intelligible  World,  and  the  Happiness  of  those  that 
have  their  conversation  in  it.  With  some  concluding  Reflec- 
tions upon  the  Advantages  of  a  Retired  and  Contemplative 
Life  (Ch.  VIII). 

Part  II.  A  Preliminary  Consideration  of  the  Principle  of 
thought,  and  discussion  of  the  question,  Whether  Matter  can 
think  (Ch.  I).  Concerning  the  Souls  of  Brutes  (Ch.  II).  Of 
the  distinctions  of  Thought,  formal  and  objective  thought, 
direct  and  reflex,  perception  and  volition,  active  and  passive 
thought,  simple  and  complex,  clear  and  confused,  abstract 
and  concrete,  pure  and  impure,  Idea  and  Sentiment  (Ch.  III). 
A  Distribution  of  the  objects  of  thought  into  their  several 
kinds  (Ch.  IY).  That  some  immaterial  objects  are  seen  by 
themselves  (Ch.  V).  That  all  material  objects,  and  some 
spiritual  ones,  are  seen  by  the  mediation  of  Ideas  (Ch.  VI). 
That  the  Ideas  by  which  we  understand  are  the  Divine  Ideas, 
with  arguments  against  other  hypotheses  (Ch.  VII-XII). 
How  far  this  Hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  St.  Austin  and  the 
Schools  (Ch.  XIII). 

I.  The  Ideal  World 
a.  The  Ideal  World  distinguished  from  the  Natural 

The  fundamental  position  of  Norris's  philosophy  is  the 
existence  of  an  Ideal  World  which  is  timeless  and  changeless, 
a  realm  of  absolute  ideas  independent  of  the  natural  world. 
"  I  consider  .  .  that  there  is  a  twofold  state  of  things,  Natural 
and  Ideal.  By  the  Natural  state  of  things  I  mean  that  state 
which  they  have  in  rerum  natura  as  we  speak,  that  is,  as  they 
exist  according  to  those  Natures  or  Essences  which  were  in 
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time  Created  or  Produced  out  of  nothing  by  the  Free  and 
Arbitrary  Will  of  their  Almighty  Cause.  The  Collection  of 
which  Beings  is  what  we  call  the  Natural  World,  or  Universe, 
which  is  not  a  self-Existent,  Eternal,  Immutable  Nature,  no, 
nor  yet  an  effect  necessarily  produced,  but  a  contingent, 
temporary  Thing."1  "By  the  Ideal  state  of  things  I  mean 
that  state  of  them  which  is  necessary,  permanent  and  im- 
mutable .  .  containing  in  it  eminently  and  after  an  Intelligible 
Manner,  all  that  is  in  the  Natural  World  .  .  whereof  all  things 
in  the  Natural  World  are  but  as  the  Prints  and  Impressions, 
I  might  say  the  Shadows."2  "This  is  the  World  of  Original 
and  Essential  Beauty,  where  Order  itself,  and  very  Reason 
and  Proportion  dwell."3  When  we  call  this  the  ''Intelligible 
World,  the  meaning  is  not  as  if  it  did  exist  only  in  our  concep- 
tion, and  had  no  real  being  out  of  it... but  'tis  therefore  so 
called,  partly  because  'tis  the  first  and  only  proper  Intelligible 
.  .  partly  because  'tis  a  World  of  a  nature  purely  Spiritual  and 
Intellectual,  and  such  as  is  not  Sensible,  but  Intelligible  only 
.  .  but  chiefly  is  it  so  call'd  because  it  is  the  Idea  of  this 
Sensible  World,  as  being  truly  representative  and  expressive 
of  it  to  the  Understanding."4  The  Natural  World  is 
"  Darkness  and  Obscurity,  "5  but  the  Ideal  World  is  "  Beauty, 
Order  and  Light."6 

This  distinction  of  the  Sensible  from  the  Ideal  World  is 
clearly  not  original  or  novel.  It  is  taught  by  Plato;  and  has 
its  adherents  and  opponents  all  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  in  the  long  controversy  between  Nominalism  and 
Realism.  Norris  himself  attributes  to  Plato  the  origin  of  the 
distinction.  "As  the  ground  for  the  Distinction  of  an  Intel- 
ligible World  in  opposition  to  that  which  we  call  Natural  or 
Sensible  is  abundantly  laid  in  Plato  (for  I  do  not  remember 
that  he  uses  the  express  Terms  of  Intelligible  World),  so  the 


1  Theory,  I,  p.  7. 

Ubid.,  p.  8. 

*  Theory,  I,  p.  9. 

4  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  12-13. 

5  Conduct  of  Human  Life,  II,  p.  31. 

6  Theory,  I,  pp.  433-435- 
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Distinction  itself  in  the  very  formality  of  it  is  frequently  used 
by  retainers  to  his  School,  particularly  by  Philo  Judaens  in 
his'Cosmopoea/P/o/^w^,  and  Marsilius  Ficinns, nay,' tis  used 
by  St.  Austin  himself,  and  that  with  approbation."1  And 
in  more  specific  reference  he  says,  "The  simple  essence  of 
things — are  what  we  are  taught  in  the  Platonic  School  to 
call  Ideas.    These  in  the  Language  of  the  Divine  Philosopher 

are  irpu>Ta  vo-qrd,  the  first  Intelligible,   and    del   ravra   Kal  toaavrus 

exovra,  things  which  are  always  the  same  and  unchange- 
able, and  rd  m  yiyvbixeva  dXX'  del  oura,  things  that  are 
not  generated  but  are  always,  and  again  ^re  ycyvbixeva,  ixrjre 
dwoWvfxeua,  that  were  neither  generated,  nor  will  be  de- 
stroyed."2 The  distinction  made  by  Norris  is  exactly 
copied  after  Plato,  and  the  characteristics  assigned  the  two 
classes  or  'states  of  things'  are  almost  the  same.  One  might 
multiply  quotations,  but  the  following  may  suffice  to  illustrate 
this  point:  "We  made  two  classes — one  which  was  assumed 
by  us  to  be  a  pattern  intelligible  and  always  the  same;  and 
there  was  a  second,  which  was  only  the  imitation  of  the  pat- 
tern, generated  and  visible."3  "The  many  as  we  say,  are 
seen  but  not  known,  and  the  ideas  are  known  but  not  seen.  "4 
"Is  that  idea  or  essence  which . .  we  define  as  essence  or  true 
existence  .  .  whether  essence  of  equality,  beauty  or  anything 
else;  are  these  essences,  I  say,  liable  at  times  to  some  degree 
of  change?  or  are  they  each  of  them  always  what  they  are, 
having  the  same  simple,  self-existent  and  unchanging  forms, 
and  not  admitting  of  variation  at  all,  or  in  any  way,  or  at  any 
time?  They  must  be  always  the  same,  Socrates,  replied 
Cebes.  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  many  beautiful — 
whether  men  or  horses  or  garments  or  any  other  things  which 
may  be  called  equal  or  beautiful— are  they  all  unchanging 
and  the  same  always,  or  quite  the  reverse?     May  they  not 


1  Theory,  I,  p.  180,  also  Ibid.,  I,  p.  34.  "St.  Austin  makes  use  of  the  Ideal  Hypothesis 
as  a  kind  of  Clavis  Mosaica,  and  unlocks  by  it  some  of  the  most  Metaphysical  Abstrus- 
ities that  concern  the  History  of  Creation. " 

1  Reason  and  Religion,  Contemplation  V,  XX,  p.  49. 

3  Timaens,  49,  A. 

4  Republic,  VI,  507,  B. 
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rather  be  described  as  almost  always  changing  and  hardly 
ever  the  same,  either  with  themselves  or  with  one  another? 
The  latter,  replied  Cebcs,  they  are  always  in  a  state  of  change."1 

In  reference  to  Plotinus,  as  agreeing  in  'this  Distinction 
of  a  twofold  World',  Norris  says,  "  'tis  the  very  burthen  of  his 
Philosophy."2  There  are  many  statements  in  Plotinus,  in 
support  of  such  an  assertion.  "Whatever  appears  in  the  phe- 
nomenal world  as  form  is  contained  in  the  Intelligible  World,  "3 
"if  sensation  be  of  sensible  objects,  thought  is  of  intelligible 
objects."4  "For  in  the  intelligible  world  real  existences  are 
immutable  (Whereas  the  things  of  this  world  are  mutable) 
and  being  without  extension  reside  in  themselves,  without 
need  of  space,  and  have  an  intellectual  and  self-sufficient 
kind  of  existence.  But  the  nature  of  corporeal  things  wants 
preservation  by  something  outside  itself."5 

St.  Augustine,  writing  for  theological  rather  than  for  meta- 
physical purposes,  lays  less  emphasis  on  the  formal  distinction 
of  the  ideal  from  the  natural  world,  than  on  other  characters 
of  the  Ideal  World,  but  it  is  continually  implied  in  his  words, 
for  example,  in  these  which  follow:  "As  the  mind  gathers 
knowledge  of  corporeal  things  by  the  senses  of  the  body,  so 
of  incorporeal  things  by  itself."6  "In  that  eternal  truth, 
therefore,  whence  all  temporal  creatures  are,  we  see  with  our 
mind's  eye  the  form  according  to  which  we  are,  and  according 
to  which  we  execute  truly  and  rightly  anything  which  we  do, 
either  in  ourselves  or  in  corporeal  things.  "7 

1  Phaedo,  78. 

s  Theory,  I,  p.  14. 

3  'Plotini  Enneades  cum  Marsilii  Ficini  interpretatione  castigata.'  F.  Creuzer  et 
Georg  Henricus  Moser,  Parisiis,  mdccclv,  V,  Lib.  9,  Ch.  10;  Charles  M.  Bakewell, 
Source  Book  in  Ancient  Philosophy,  1909  (XXII  Plotinus),  p.  360. 

4  Enneades,  IV,  Lib.  7,  Ch.  (8  Bakewell,  p.  345),  et  aicr9r)Tcbv  nkv  17  cuadr)ais,  votjtcov 
8e  77  veneris. 

5  Enneades,  V,  Lib.  9,  Ch.  6  (Bakewell),  p.  359. 

6Sancti  Aurelii  Augustini,  Opera  Omnia,  J.  P.  Migne,  1841.  De  Trinitate,  IX,  3. 
"Mens  ergo  ipsa  sicut  corporearum  rerum  notitias  per  sensus  corporis  colligit,  sic 
incorporearum  per  semetipsam."    Cf.  Plato,  Theaetatus,  185E;  186. 

7  De  Trinitate,  IX,  7.  "In  ilia  igitur  aeterna  veritate,  ex  qua  temporalia  facta  sunt 
omnia,  formam  secundum  quam  sumus,  et  secundum  quem  vel  in  nobis  vel  in  corporibus 
vera  et  recta  ratione  aliquid  operamur,  visu  mente  aspicimus. " 
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The  ground  of  this  distinction  into  two  separate  worlds, 
beyond  the  natural  desire  for  an  'abiding  city,'  is  for  Norris, 
as  for  Plato,  the  division  of  the  mind,  or  rather  of  the  under- 
standing, into  the  two  separate  faculties  of  Intellect  and  Sen- 
sation.   Since  the  knowledge  of  the  Intellect  must  be  of  abso- 
lute reality,  while  sensation  is  temporary  and  illusory,  there 
will  necessarily  be  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  objects 
with  which  they  deal.    For  Norris  this  separation  is  emphasized 
by  the  psychology  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche.     In  his 
earlier  books  the  division  of  the  mind  into  faculties  is  not 
only  ignored,  but  is  in  one  place  opposed,  since  even  the  Will 
and  Understanding  are  not  to  be  considered  as  'Faculties;' 
but  "the  soul  does  immediately  will  and  understand  by  its 
self  without  the  intervention  of  any  Faculty."1      But  in  the 
Theory,  though  still  admitting  that  in  the  case  of  Vision  there 
is  a  'constant  and  undivided  concomitance'  between  Ideas  and 
Sentiment,  Norris  for  the  most  part  follows  Malebranche's 
strict  distinction  between  Ideal  Perception,  the  perception  of 
'something  that  is  without  us  and  distinct  from  us, '  and  Sensible 
Perception,  'the  inward  feeling  we  have,  of  ourselves.'  2     In 
another  discussion  of  the  same  point,  he  adds,      'tis  very 
apparent  that  hardly  any  two  things  are  more  distinguishable, 
tho'  M.  Malebranche  be  the  first  philosopher  that  I  know  of 
that  ever  formally  made  this  distinction. "  3    For  Malebranche 
the  distinction  is  very  clear  and  definite.    The'pureunderstand- 


1  Sermon  on  Romans,  12,  3.  Miscellanies,  p.  237.  Cf.  Letters  Concerning  the  Love 
of  God,  p.  41.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  "  Eclaircissements"  II,  Male- 
branche says,  "II  ne  faut  pas  s'imaginer  que  les  diverses  facult£s  de  Tame  . .  soient  des 
entites  differentes  de  l'ame  meme."  But  his  emphasis  is  clearly  and  strongly  on  the 
distinction  between  these  faculties,  rather  than  on  their  connection  in  the  "unity  of  the 
soul."  (From  this  point  on,  this  part  of  the  Recherche  will  be  cited  simply  as  Eclair- 
cissements.   Page  references  are  to  the  edition  of  Gamier  Freres,  Paris.) 

2  Theory,  II,  p.  124.  Cf.  Cudworth,  A  Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality,  1731.  "Sense  is  Local  Motion  impressed  upon  the  nerves  from  the  objects 
without, "  p.  76,  "  not  mere  local  Motion  .  .  but  a  cogitation  and  consciousness  of  these 
motions,"  p.  78.  "Knowledge  consists  in  the  awakening  and  exciting  of  the  Inward 
Active  Powers  of  the  Mind"  (p.  III). 

3  Theory,  p.  207. 
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ing'  is  'the  faculty  of  knowing  objects  outside  ourselves,'1 
while  sensation  is  a  'modification  of  the  soul,'2  or  is  perception 
'by  means  of  the  bodily  organs.'3  His  main  argument,  quoted 
by  Norris,4  for  the  validity  of  this  distinction  is  that  intellect 
and  sensation  must  be  different  faculties  because  it  is  possible 
for  God  to  have  the  'Knowledge  of  Pain  without  having  the 
Sentiment.' 

"Theodore:  Think  you  that  God  feels  the  pain  which  we  suffer? 

Ariste:  No,  without  doubt,  for  the  Sentiment  of  Pain  makes  unhappy. 

Theodore:  Very  well.    But  do  you  believe  that  he  knows  it? 

Ariste:  Yes,  I  believe  he  does,  for  he  knows  whatever  happens  to 
his  Creatures.  The  Knowledge  of  God  has  no  Bounds,  and  to  know  my 
Pain  does  not  render  him  either  miserable  or  imperfect.    On  the  contrary — 

Theodore:  Oh,  oh,  Ariste!  Gods  knows  Pain,  Pleasure,  Heat  and  the 
rest,  and  he  does  not  feel  these  things.  He  knows  Pain,  because  he  knows 
what  that  modification  of  the  soul  is  in  which  Pain  consists. — To  know 
Pain,  therefore,  is  not  the  same  as  to  feel  it."  5 

From  this  distinction  of  intellect  and  sense,  it  easily  follows 
for  both  Malebranche  and  Norris,  that  their  objects  must  be 
different,  that  the  pure  understanding  is  concerned  only  with 
Ideas  and  that  sensation  has  to  do  in  some  way  with  the  natural 
world.  As  the  two  faculties,  or  divisions  of  the  understanding, 
come  to  receive  separate  treatment,  the  two  worlds  which 
correspond  to  them  grow  farther  apart,  so  that  Malebranche 
can  say,  "If  our  bodies  move  about  in  a  corporeal  world,  our 
spirit,  for  its  part,  passes  over  constantly  into  an  intelligible 
world,"6  and  Norris  accuses  men  of  taking  "the  Shadows  of 

1  Recherche  de  la  Virile.  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  I,  Ch.  I,  Oeuvres,  III,  p.  340.  "La  faculte  qu'a 
l'esprit  de  connaitre  les  objets  de  dehors."  The  page  references  to  the  works  of 
Malebranche  are  to  the  edition  edited  by  Jules  Simon  (Paris,  Charpentier) ,  excepting 
the  references  to  the  Eclair  ciscements,  which  form  the  last  part  of  the  Recherche. 

2  Recherche  de  la  Verite.  Bk.  Ill .  Pt.  I,  Ch.  I,  pp.  346-7.  "La  lumiere,  les  couleurs, 
les  odeurs  et  les  autres  sensations  sont  des  modifications  . .  .  de  leur  ame. "  (All  refer- 
ences to  the  Recherche  are  to  tome  III  of  the  edition  cited  in  the  last  note.) 

3  Ibid.,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  I,  p.  6:  "par  les  organes  du  corps." 

4  Theory,  II,  p.  208. 

5  Malebranche,  Entreliens  sur  la  Metaphysique,  III,  p.  44. 

6  Entreliens,  I,  9:  "Si  notre  corps  se  promene  dans  un  monde  corporel,  notre  esprit, 
de  son  c6te,  se  transporte  sans  cesse  dans  un  monde  intelligible."  Cf.  Entreliens,  I,  9. 
"II  y  a  plus  de  difference  entre  le  bureau  que  je  vois  et  celui  que  vous  croyez  voir 
qu'il  n'y  en  a  entre  votre  esprit  et  votre  corps. " 
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this  Natural  World  for  most  Real  and  Solid  Things"  because 
though  united  to  the  Ideal  World  by  their  souls,  they  are 
united  "by  their  bodies  to  this  Sensible  World — and  this  latter 
Alliance  makes  them  insensible  of  the  former."1 

b.    Arguments  for  the  Existence  of  the  Ideal  World 

Besides  these  more  general  reasons,  Norris  gives  several 
specific  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  Ideal  World.  In 
the  first  place,  he  accepts,  'from  my  own  Reason  as  well  as 
the  general  Reason  of  Mankind,'  the  belief  that  the  World  is 
not  Eternal,  but  that  it  was  created  by  God.2  But  God,  a 
Being  of  infinite  Wisdom  as  well  as  power,  could  not  act 
'unthoughtfully.'  He  must  'think  and  consider  what  he  does.' 
That  is,  the  plan  of  the  World  was  'objectively  present  to  him,' 
"for  as  he  could  not  make  it  without  fore-thinking  of  it,  so 
neither  could  he  think  of  it  without  having  something  to 
terminate  that  thought,  which  must  be  the  Nature  or  Essence 
of  the  thing  that  was  to  be  made."3  This  object  of  thought 
cannot  have  been  the  Natural  World,  since  it  was  not  yet 
created  and  the  "Divine  Understanding  cannot  see  that 
which  absolutely  is  not,"  and  also  because,  as  Norris  implies, 
but  does  not  here  state  explicitly,  the  Natural  World  cannot 
be  in  itself  the  object  of  thought.  "The  nature,  therefore,  of 
his  Work  was  objectively  present  to  his  Mind,  and  since  it 
could  not  be  so  in  its  Sensible  or  Natural  self,  which  then  was 
not,  it  must  be  so  in  its  Ideal  or  Intelligible  self,  in  which  the 
whole  Reason  and  Essence  of  it  was  really  and  substantially 
contain'd,  and  in  conformity  to  which  it  was  actually  made, 
and  set  forth  upon  the  Stage  of  Nature."4  Since  the  world 
was  thus  made  according  to  a  Model,  "it  follows  that  all 
things  were  both  beheld  and  made  according  to  some  other 
Preexisting  Nature,  which  by  reason  of  its  Intelligible  Multi- 

1  Theory,  I,  p.  11. 

2  Ibid.,  I,  p.  18. 

3  Ibid.,  I,  p.  27  f.  Reason  and  Religion,  p.  50:  "For  'tis  impossible  that  God  should 
make  a  World  with  Counsel  and  Design,  unless,  he  make  it  according  to  something," 
etc. 

*  Theory,  I,  p.  27-28. 
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formity  was  really  Exhibitive  and  Representative  of  them. 
Which  is  what  we  understand  by  the  Ideal  World.  "* 

This  argument  can  be  traced  all  through  previous  idealistic 
philosophy,  from  Plato  to  Malebranche.  In  the  'Timaeus,' 
where  Plato  discusses  the  origin  of  the  world,  he  declares  first 
that  it  was  created,  not  eternal,  and  then  asks:  "Which  of 
the  patterns  had  the  artificer  in  view  when  he  made  the  world, 
the  pattern  which  is  unchangeable  or  that  which  is  created? 
If  the  World  be  indeed  fair,"  he  answers,  "and  the  artificer 
good,  then,  as  is  plain,  he  must  have  looked  to  that  which  is 
eternal. — Everyone  will  see  that  he  must  have  looked  to  the 
eternal,  for  the  world  is  the  fairest  of  creations  and  he  is  the 
best  of  causes.  And  being  of  such  a  nature,  the  world  has  been 
framed  by  him  with  a  view  to  that  which  is  apprehended  by 
reason  and  mind  and  is  unchangeable,  and  if  this  be  admitted 
must  of  necessity  be  the  copy  of  something. — For  the  pattern 
of  the  universe  contains  in  itself  all  intelligible  beings.  "2  The 
argument  is  referred  by  Norris  to  Philo  Judaeus,  in  his  Cosmos, 
where  the  formation  of  the  natural  world,  according  to  the 
Pattern  of  the  Intelligible,  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison, 
taken  from  the  building  of  a  city.  3  Plotinus  gives  this  argu- 
ment in  very  nearly  the  same  form  as  that  of  Norris.  "For 
the  willing  is  not  without  reason   (aXoyos)   or  by  chance."  4 

1  Ibid.,  I,  p.  37. 

1  Timaeus,  29-30.  This,  though  less  an  argument  for  the  ideal  world  than  an  assump- 
tion of  its  reality,  is  sufficiently  close  to  the  form  of  the  argument  to  have  suggested  it 
to  later  writers. 

3  Theory,  I,  p.  29.  The  reference  is  to  Philo,  Creation  of  the  World,  IV:  "When  any 
city  is  founded  through  the  exceeding  ambition  of  some  king  or  leader . .  then  it  happens 
that  some  man  coming  up  who  . .  is  skillful  in  architecture,  seeing  the  advantageous  char- 
acter and  beauty  of  the  situation,  first  of  all  sketches  out  in  his  own  mind  nearly  all  the 
parts  of  the  city  which  are  to  be  completed.  . .  Then  having  received  in  his  own  mind  as 
on  a  waxen  tablet,  the  form  of  each  building,  he  carries  in  his  heart  the  image  of  the  city, 
perceptible  as  yet  only  by  the  intellect,  and,  still  further,  engraving  them  in  his  mind, 
like  a  good  workman,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  model,  he  begins  to  raise  the  city  of 
stones  and  wood,  making  the  corporeal  substances  to  resemble  each  of  the  incorporeal 
ideas.  Now  we  must  form  a  somewhat  similar  opinion  of  God,  who  having  determined 
to  found  a  mighty  state,  first  of  all  conceived  its  form  in  his  mind,  according  to  which 
form  he  made  a  world  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect,  and  then  completed  one  visible 
to  the  external  senses,  using  the  first  one  as  a  model."  (Translation  by  C.  D.  Yonge, 
London  1854.) 

4  Enneades,  VI,  Lib.  8,  Ch.  iS,  Sec.  10. 
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"Again,  if  there  must  needs  be  a  maker  of  this  universe  he 
will  not  think  of  what  does  not  exist  in  order  to  create  it.  The 
forms  of  things  then  must  exist  prior  to  the  world."  l 

Malebranche  and  Cudworth  suggest  this  argument  without 
giving  it  any  great  prominence.  In  explaining  his  theory  of 
seeing  all  things  in  God,  Malebranche  says,  "To  understand 
this,  one  must  remember  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
God  should  have  in  himself  the  ideas  of  all  things  that  he 
has  created,  since  otherwise  he  could  not  have  produced  them."2 
Norris  appears  to  have  considered  this  his  most  convincing 
argument,  for  he  gives  a  summary  of  it  in  the  second  volume 
as  a  "short  hint  for  the  satisfaction  of  anyone  who  should 
happen  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  other  part  (which  I  can  by  no 
means  advise)  or  should  have  forgot  it."  3 

Norris's  second  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  Ideal 
World,  from  its  necessity  as  a  'Rule  and  Measure  of  created 
things,'  is  very  like  the  first  argument.  He  starts  now  from 
the  fact  that  things  of  the  same  species  are  of  approximately 
the  same  size  and  shape,  and  insists  that  this  '  Determinateness' 
could  not  result  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Creator,  "but 
must  be  resolved  into  Infinite  Will  and  Power  as  Conducted, 
Govern'd  and  Directed  by  certain  Ideal  Models  or  Standards 
according  to  which  they  were  all  formed  in  Number,  Weight, 
and  Measure.  "4  Norris  discusses  at  length  the  objection  to 
this  argument  drawn  from  the  existence  of  'Monstrosities  in 
Nature,'  accounting  for  such  irregularities  by  the  principle 
of  the  'great  simplicity  and  fewness  of  those  Laws  by  which 
God  acts,'5  'the  same  principle  that  M.  Malebranche  uses  up 
and  down  in  his  works.'6  He  does  not,  however,  even  consider 
that  one  might  question  the  division  of  all  things  into  clear 

1  Ibid.,  V,  Lib.  9,  Ch.  5.  (Bakewell,)  p.  358.  '  '«i  5e  /cat  iroirjTrjv  Set  tii>cu  rovSe  tov  iravToi, 
ov  ret  kv  tu>  ixi]Toi  bvri  ovtos  vorjaei.  "iva.  avro  ttoitj.  Ylpb  tov  noopxiv  apa  Set  e>ai  tKtiva, 
ov  tvttovs  ctip    tTtpuv,   aXXd  /cat  apxtTvira  /cat  Trpcl'Ta  /cat  vov  ola'iav. 

J  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  Bk.  Ill,  Ft.  II,  Ch.  VI,  p.  398. 

»  Theory  ,11,  p.  415. 

4  Ibid.,  I,  Ch.  II,  pp.  39-40. 

5  Ibid.,  I,  p.  42. 

9  Malebranche,  Entretiens,  X,  XIII.  Meditations  Chretiennes,  V.  (Euvrcs,  ed.  Simon. 
Tome  II. 
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and  distinct 'species,' and  uses  the  likeness  between  squares  and 
the  likeness  between  men  as  perfectly  coordinate  illustrations. 

The  third  argument  is  one  that  Norris  used  in  his  criticism 
of  Locke's  Essay.  We  must  see  perfect  circles,  perfect  squares, 
etc.,  for  the  demonstration  of  their  "necessary  properties  and 
affections — proceed  upon  the  Supposition  of  their  most  abso- 
lute perfections."1  But  in  the  natural  world  we  do  not  find 
these  perfect  mathematical  figures,  but  only  imperfect  and 
inaccurate  ones.  Moreover,  the  figures  "that  I  contemplate 
are  Immutable  Natures — but  the  other  figures  that  are  the 
Objects  of  my  Sense . . .  are  mutable  and  changeable . . .  and  may 
by  Manual  Operation  be  made  more  or  less  perfect. "  Those 
figures  with  which  we  deal  in  Mathematics,  then,  are  not 
these  "Sensible ones"  although  we  may  "point  to  these  figures 
for  Illustration  sake  when  we  make  our  Demonstrations,"2 
but  are  "Intelligible  Circles  and  Intelligible  Squares."  "So 
that  even  Geometry  itself,  the  most  perfect  and  satisfying  of 
all  the  Sciences,  and  which  in  all  Ages  has  stood  as  an  invin- 
cible Mound  and  Bank  against  the  overflowing  Tides  of  Scep- 
ticism, has,  you  see,  its  Basis  and  Foundation  in  the  Ideal 
World."3  This  conception  of  the  objects  of  Mathematics 
Norris  attributes  to  the  Pythagoreans  on  the  authority  of 
Suarez,4  and  to  St.  Austin.5  It  may  have  been  suggested 
by  Plato's  discussion  of  equality,6  and  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  argument  of  Malebranche  in  a  somewhat  different 
connection. 

The  next  argument  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Ideal 
World  is  the  same  as  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  God 

1  Theory,  I,  p.  54. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  57.  Reason  and  Religion,  p.  56:  The  Ideal  World  is  necessary  not  only 
before  things  exist  in  nature  "but  even  when  they  do.  For  Propositions  concerning 
them  are  not  verified  according  to  their  natural,  but  according  to  their  Ideal  subsis- 
tencies. " 

3  Theory,  I,  p  59. 
*Ibid.,p.5&.   * 

5  Ibid.,  p.  60.    St.  Augustine,  Soliloquy,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  18. 

6  'Phaedo,'  74,  A.  "And  shall  we  affirm  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  equality  not  of 
wood  with  wood,  or  of  stone  with  stone — but  equality  in  the  abstract?  But  what  would 
you  say  of  equal  portions  of  wood  and  stone  or  other  material  equals?  Are  they  equal 
in  the  same  sense  as  absolute  equality?  Or  do  they  fall  short  of  this  in  a  measure? 
Yes,  he  said,  in  a  very  great  measure,  too. " 
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in  the  Metaphysical  Essay.1  That  there  are  Eternal  Truths 
must  be  admitted.  Even  those  Sceptics  who  "disown  Truth 
and  Science  in  the  general — confute  themselves  rather  than 
their  adversaries."2  "For  when  they  say  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Truth  or  Science,  but  that  every  proposition 
has  some  other  of  equal  force  and  moment  to  counterbalance 
it — especially  if  they  allege  arguments  from  Reason  and  the 
nature  of  things  to  defend  it— 'tis  plain  that  they  advance 
their  Scepticisms  as  an  opposite  Position  or  Assertion,  and  so 
do  indeed  as  really  Dogmatize  as  their  adversaries.  For  they 
suppose  themselves  to  be  in  the  right  and  their  adversaries  in 
the  wrong,  which  yet  they  cannot  be  if  there  be  no  Truth, 
since  Errour  is  a  departing  from  Truth.  "3  There  is  therefore 
Absolute  and  Necessary  Truth,  and  'whatever  is  Necessary 
must  be  Eternal.'4  Now  'objective5  truth'  means  'certain 
Habitudes  or  Relations  of  things  to  one  another.'6  If  these 
relations  are  Eternal,  those  simple  Essences,  Natures  or  Things 
whose  relations  they  are,  must  also  be  Eternal,  for  all  Rela- 
tions are  the  Relations  of  something  to  something  and  can- 
not exist  'Separately  and  Independently  by  themselves.'7 

Norris  here  interposes  a  long  discussion  of  the  'Device  found 
out  by  the  Systematical  Men,'8  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
eternal  essences  really  exist.  Their  theory  is  that  the  relations 
are  affirmed  of  things  'not  absolutely  but  only  ex  Hypothesi, 
upon  supposition  or  condition  of  their  existing.'  But  this 
would   'deny  the  connection   to  be  actual  and  real,'  and  if 

1  See  p.  27  el  seq. 

2  Theory,  I,  p.  62. 

3  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  62-63.  Cf.  Plato,  Thealelus,  171.  The  argument  follows  that  of  Aristotle 
(Metaphysics,  T,  3)  but  Norris  gives  no  references  for  it.  He  apparently  either  did  not 
know  or  did  not  admire  the  Metaphysics,  for  the  few  references  he  makes  to  it  are  in 
regard  to  Aristotle's  opposition  to  Plato.  Cf.  Theory,  I,  p.  126;  and  'Discourse  on 
Christian  Prudence,'  (1710)  p.  75,  where  Norris  quotes  Aristotle's  authority,  "  which  I 
confess  to  be  of  greater  weight  with  me  in  Ethical  than  Physical  Matters." 

*  Theory,  I,  p.  65.    Cf.  Malebranche,  Entretiens,  III,  p.  43. 

6  Theory,  I,  p.  310.  Objective,  'of  the  thing,'  as  opposed  to  subjective,  of  the  'under- 
standing.' 

6  Ibid., pp.  67-68.    Cf.  Malebranche,  Entretiens,  IV,  p.  83,  VIII. 


'  Theory,  I,  p.  68. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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things  are  not  'actually  related,'  how  can  they  be  said  to  be 
related  at  all?  The  eternal  essences,  therefore,  do  exist  and 
the  question  is  of  the  place  of  their  existence.  They  cannot 
exist  in  the  Natural  World,  which  is  constantly  changing,  and 
must  therefore  exist  in  some  other  manner.  Since  'this  Sen- 
sible World  is  a  Temporary  Production,'1  these  eternal  essences 
must  have  their  existence  not  in  the  State  of  Nature  but  in 
the  Ideal  State.  "Not  as  if  by  Eternal  Essences  we  meant 
the  very  things  themselves  that  exist  in  Nature  as  having  also 
an  Eternal  Existence  (for  that  were  a  contradiction),  but 
only  such  degrees  of  Being  and  Perfection  as  correspond  to 
them  and  are  truly  expressive  and  representative  of  them, 
and  are  therefore  said  to  be  their  Essences."  And  since  the 
Ideal  World  is  thus  the  necessary  basis  of  Eternal  Truths, 
"what  less  can  be  concluded  from  these  Premises,  but  that 
the  Intelligible  World  is  as  true  and  certain  even  as  Truth 
itself?"2 

The  argument  which  Norris  calls  the  fifth  is  a  combination 
of  the  two  preceding  arguments.3  Everyone  confesses  'that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  Science, '  meaning  by  Science,  'a  mediate 
perception  of  Ideal  relations,  or  . .  a  knowledge  acquired  by 
Demonstration.'  It  is  also  "obvious  in  itself,  and  no  less  con- 
fessed than  the  other"  that  "all  Science  is  concerning  things 
that  have  a  necessary  and  immutable  nature."  "Things  in 
their  Natural  State  are  neither  necessary  nor  immutable, 
but  Mutable  and  Contingent."  "Therefore  things  in  their 
Natural  State  cannot  be  admitted  as  the  objects  of  Science. 
Therefore  Science  must  be  of  things  as  they  are  in  their  Ideal 
or  Intelligible  State .  .  .The  Ideal  State  of  things  is  then  as  certain 
.  .  as  Science  itself."  Norris  says  that  the  schoolmen  should 
have  accepted  this  argument,  since  they  admitted  that  science 
was  'not  of  singulars  but  of  universals.'  But  most  of  them,  fol- 
lowing Aristotle,  'opposed  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Essences,'4 
and  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  objects  of  Science. 

1  Theory,  I,  p.  125. 

2  Ibid.,   pp.  126-127. 

3  Theory,   I,  pp.  127-131;  II,  pp.  323-324. 
*  Theory,  I,  p.  126. 
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Aristotle  himself,  however,  Norris  elsewhere1  insists,  "after 
all  his  zealous  opposition  of  Platonic  Ideas,  has  in  the  fourth 
of  his  Metaphysick  come  about  to  him  again.  "  In  support  of 
this  statement,  Norris  quotes  Aristotle's  assertion  that  there 
must  be  "another  essence  of  things  besides  the  sensible,  to 
which  belongs  neither  motion  nor  corruption  nor  any  gener- 
ation at  all."2  Cudworth,  beside  quoting  this  same  passage 
from  Aristotle,3  uses  this  argument  as  a  basis  for  his  theory 
of  morality.  His  formulation  of  it  is  rather  more  clear  and 
vivid  than  Norris's,  and  suggests  more  original  thinking.  '  No 
individual  Material  Thing  is  always  necessarily  the  same  with 
itself,  but  Mutable  and  changeable.  And  our  Sensible  Per- 
ceptions of  them,  are  nothing  but  Passions  or  Affections  in 
our  Body  caused  by  them;  which  Passions  also  are  a  Kind  of 
Motion  in  the  Soul,  whereby  we  do  not  Comprehend  the  Im- 
mutable Ratio  or  Essence  of  anything.  But  Intellection  and 
Knowledge  are  the  Active  Comprehension  of  something,  and 
have  always  a  necessary  Identity  with  itself.  For  that  which  is 
not  one  Steady  and  Immutable  Thing,  cannot  as  such,  be  an 
Object  of  Intellection  or  Knowledge,  neither  can  the  Mind  fix 
itself  upon  it;  for  it  must  needs  mock  and  delude  the  Under- 
standing, perpetually  Gliding  and  Rolling  away  from  it, 
when  it  Endeavors  to  grasp  or  comprehend  it.  Neither  can 
it  be  the  Basis  or  Subject  of  any  scientifical  Theorem  or  prop- 
osition. For  how  can  anything  be  certainly,  constantly  and 
Immutably  affirmed  of  that  which  is  no  one  certain  Thing, 
nor  always  Immutably  the  same  with  itself?  Whence  it 
plainly  follows,  that  the  Immediate  Objects  of  Intellection 
and  Knowledge  cannot  be  those  Individual  Material  Things 
as  such,  which  our  Senses  are  Passively  affected  from,  but 
must  of  necessity  be  something  else."4  This  argument  is 
clearly  based  on  the  theory  of  knowledge  which  both  Cud- 

1  Reason  and  Religion,  pp.  57-5S.  Cf.  Theory,  I,  p.  401,  where  Norris  refers  this  state- 
ment about  Aristotle  to  the  authority  of  Cudworth. 

2  Cf.  Metaphysics.    A,  Ch.  VI,  1071b. 

3  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,    The  first  part,  by   R.  Cudworth. 
London,  MDCLXXVIII.     Pp.  730-731. 

4  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality.     Bk.  IV,  p.  237. 
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worth  and  Norris  had  learned  from  Plato.  "Knowledge 
which  is  stable  and  pure  and  true  and  unalloyed  is  that  which 
has  to  do  with  the  things  which  are  eternal  and  unchangeable 
and  unmixed ; Ml  this  would  serve  as  a  motto  for  the  philosophy 
of  Malebranche  and  Norris,  and  for  Cudworth's  theories  of 
ethics  and  religion.  And  while  they  all  insist  that  knowledge 
implies  a  knower,  yet  Malebranche  and  Norris  clearly  hold 
that  it  must  be  entirely  independent  of  all  created  minds.2 
This  characteristic  of  knowledge,  its  independence  of  the 
human  mind,  comes  out  clearly  in  the  argument  as  formulated 
by  Malebranche.  For  him  the  decisive  point  is,  "  I  find  nothing 
necessary  or  immutable  in  myself."3  Since  therefore  truth 
is  not  in  my  mind  it  must  be  that  I  know  it  in  another  mind. 
From  all  these  arguments  Norris  concludes  that  we  have 
greater  certainty  of  the  existence  of  the  Ideal  World  than  of 
that  of  the  Natural  World.4  We  cannot  say  it  is  more  certain 
in  itself,  for  one  thing  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  true  than 
another,  but  it  is  more  certain  as  to  us,  for  we  have  "more 
and  better  Reasons  to  assure  us  of  the  Truth  and  Reality  of 
its  Existence."5 

c.    Ideas  and  Eternal  Truths  as  Constituting  the  Ideal  World 

Assuming  with  Norris  that  we  have  proved  the  existence 
of  the  Ideal  World,  we  must  consider  a  little  more  closely 


1  Philebus,  p.  59c. 

2  Theory,  I,  p.  107;  II,  p.  382.  'The  examination  of  Locke's  Essay':  "If  Eternal 
Truths  are  pre-existent,  their  eternity  does  not  consist  in  their  being  understood. " 

3Eclaircissements,  X,  p.  372.  "Je  suis  certain  que  des  choses  sont  immuables,  et 
que  les  verites  et  les  lois  eternelles  sont  necessaires,  il  est  impossible  qu'elles  ne  soient 
pas  telles  qu'elles  sont.  Or  je  ne  vois  rien  en  moi  d'immuable  ni  de  necessaire. " 
(Page  references  of  the  Eclair cissemenls  are  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Recherche 
edited  by  M.  Bouillier,  Gamier  Freres,  Paris).  See  also  St.  Augustine,  Confessions, 
VII,  17:  "For  examining  what  caused  me  to  admire  the  beauty  of  bodies  celestial  or 
terrestrial, — I  had  found  the  unchangeable  and  true  eternity  of  Truth  above  my  change- 
able mind." 

4  Theory,  I,  pp.  185-186. 

5  Theory,  I,  pp.  185-186.  Cf.  Malebranche,  Entretiens,  I,  p.  10:  "II  est  bien  plus 
facile  de  demontrer  la  realite  des  idees,  ou — la  realite  de  cet  autre  monde  tout  rempli 
de  beautes  intelligibles,  que  de  demontrer  1'existence  de  ce  monde  materiel. " 
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just  what  is  included  in  it,  and  then  discuss  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands  to  God  and  to  the  Natural  World.  It  has 
already  been  described  as  eternal,  unchangeable,  self-existent 
and  necessary. l  It  is  according  to  Malebranche  'an  enchanted 
region,  a  world  made  up  entirely  of  intelligible  beauty.' 

The  world  thus  existing  beyond  the  material  world  is  made 
up  of  Ideas  and  Eternal  Truths.  Norris's  first  definition  of 
Idea  is  'an  image  or  similitude'  of  anything,  and  generally 
he  uses  the  word  simply  in  this  sense.  Ideas  are  '  any  Forms, 
Representations  or  Similitudes  of  Things,'2  or  Idea  'in  the 
strict  sense  is  that  whereby  we  perceive  any  being,  as  by  its 
Intelligible  Representative.'3  This  corresponds  to  Male- 
branche's  definition  of  Idea  as  'the  immediate  object  of  the 
mind  when  it  perceives  any  object.'4  By  saying  that  an  Idea 
is  an  Image,  however,  Norris  does  not  mean  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  copy  of  the  material  thing.  These  eternal  Ideas  which 
we  have  been  discussing  are  "  Originary  and  Archetypal  Forms 
representing  things  not  as  Images  do  their  Originals,  but  con- 
trarywise  as  Originals  do  their  Images  or  Pictures."5  The 
'Idea'  in  this  sense  is  something  purely  static;  "the  Idea  of 
a  thing  is  intelligibly  that  thing."6  In  this  sense  of  the  word, 
then,  as  Norris  admits,  there  would  be  no  ideas  of  any  but 
material  things.  The  word  '  Idea'  has  however  a  larger  sense 
in  which  it  means  simply  'the  thing  that  is  thought  upon.'7 
In  this  use  of  '  Idea'  we  may  have  an  idea  of  immaterial  things, 
'even  of  God  himself.'  The  first  meaning,  however,  is  the  one 
which  Norris  prefers,  and  which,  as  he  says,  'we  have  hitherto 
used.'8    He  frequently  uses  the  word  'Ideas'  to  mean  ideals 

1  See  p.  22.  Cf.  Malebranche,  Entretiens,  I:  "Les  idees  ont  une  existence,  eternelle 
et  necessaire"  (p.  io);  "les  dimensions  intelligibles  (idees)  sont  immuables"  (p.  13); 
"ils  ont  une  realite  veritable"  (pp.  14,  17). 

2  Theory,  I,  p.  230. 

3  Ibid.,  II,  p.  370. 

4  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  I,  p.  373.  "Ainsi  par  ce  mot  idee,  je 
n'entends  ici  autre  chose  que  ce  qui  est  l'objet  immediat,  ou  le  plus  proche  de  l'esprit 
quand  il  apercoit  quelque  objet." 

6  Theory,  I,  p.  231. 

6  Theory,  I,  p.  13. 

7  Ibid.,  II,  p.  370. 
'Ibid.,  II,  p.  370. 
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or  principles,  'eternal  reasons,'  as  of  beauty  and  truth.  This 
he  apparently  takes  over  from  Plato's  discussion  of  absolute 
beauty,  justice  and  the  like,1  without  reconciling  it  with  the 
other  meaning  of  Idea  as  an  image.  For  it  is  clear  that  when 
Norris  speaks  of  the  'Idea'  of  a  circle,  for  instance,  he  does 
not  mean  the  law  by  which  a  circle  is  formed,  but  he  means 
an  actually  existing  circle,  which  is  seen  by  the  intellect,  and 
exists  eternally.2 

Beside  these  'Ideas'  or  'Eternal  Essences,'  the  Intelli- 
gible World  contains  also  the  Eternal  Truths,  which  are  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Ideas.  Truth  is  of  three  sorts,  the  relation 
between  created  things,  the  relation  between  the  Eternal 
Ideas,  and  the  relation  between  the  Ideas  and  the  creatures.3 
Only  the  relation  between  the  Ideas  themselves  are  eternal  and 
necessary.  Other  truth  is  contingent  as  having  to  do  with 
temporal  and  contingent  beings.  Norris's  continual  asser- 
tions that  truth  is  'real,'  'actual,'  'substantial,'4  though  in 
harmony  with  the  general  attitude  of  Malebranche,  seem 
opposed  to  the  definite  statement  in  the  Recherche  de  la  Verite 
concerning  the  nature  of  Truth.  "For  the  ideas  are  real, 
but  the  equality  between  the  ideas,  which  is  the  truth,  is  not 
anything  real."5  In  his  efforts  to  demonstrate  the  actual 
existence  of  truth,  Norris  finally  identifies  it  with  the  Ideas. 
"  In  the  reality  of  the  thing,  these  Eternal  Truths  are  the  same 
with  Ideas,  as  all  Relations  are  with  their  Subjects  and  Terms.6 

d.   The  Relation  of  the  Ideal  World  to  God 

i.    The  Ideal  World  as  in  the  Mind  of  God 

When  we  ask  where  this  Ideal  World  is,  '  or  where  the  Seat 
of  it  is  to  be  placed,'7  the  first  answer  is  that  it  is  everywhere, 

1  As,  for  instance,  'Phaedo,'    65;  'Phaedrus,'  247;  'Symposium,'  211. 

2  Theory,  I,  p.  100. 

3  Theory,  I,  p.  327. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  102-105. 

6  Recherche,  Bk.  III.  Pt.  II.,  Chap.  6,  p.  406. 

6  Theory,  II,  p.  431. 

7  Theory,  I,  p.  134. 
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even  as  Truth  is  'Omnipresent  as  well  as  Eternal.'  "But 
now,"  Norris  continues,  in  more  explicit  account,  "Consider, 
can  there  be  anything  that  is  Necessary,  Eternal,  or  Omni- 
present out  of  the  Superlatively  excellent  and  adorable  Nature 
of  that  infinitely  perfect  Being  who  is  Necessary,  Self-exis- 
tent and  Independent?"1  "To  this  Question  all  the  Reason 
and  all  the  Philosophy  in  the  World  answers  directly,  No. — 
And  therefore  since  there  is  no  such  way  of  Existence  possible 
out  of  God,  I  think  I  need  not  scruple  to  conclude  that  our 
Intelligible  World,  or  World  of  Ideas,  that  has  been  proved  so 
to  exist,  is  really  in  God."  Norris  speaks  of  the  Ideal  World 
sometimes  as  'in  the  mind  of  God,'  sometimes  as  being  iden- 
tical with  the  'essence  of  God,'  making  no  distinction  between 
the  two  expressions.  It  is  not,  however,  identical  with  the 
essence  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  being  the  whole  nature  of  God — , 
for  the  Ideal  World  is  purely  intellectual  while  the  nature  of 
God  includes  Will  as  well  as  Understanding.2 

This  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  Ideal  World  in  the  mind 
of  God,  Norris,  in  common  with  the  Cambridge  Platonists, 
attributed  to  Plato.  "  Nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  I  have  herein 
concurring  with  me  the  general  suffrage  of  the  Platonic  School, 
not  excepting  the  Head  Master  of  it."3  It  is  to  be  noted  how- 
ever that  Norris's  Platonism,  like  that  of  all  the  Cambridge 
Platonists,  is  throughout  rather  a  Neo-Platonic  doctrine, 
or  interpretation  of  Platonic  teaching,  than  a  representation 
of  Plato's  own  statements.  It  is  not  that  they  put  Philo  or 
Plotinus  above  Plato,  the  'Divine  Philosopher,'  but  that  they 
consider  Neo-Platonism  as  practically  identical  with  Plato's 
theory,  and  the  Neo-Platonic  writings  as  of  equal  authority 
with  Plato's  own  Dialogues  in  its  interpretation.  Thus  Norris 
quotes  Plotinus  as  an  illustration  of  'the  Principles  of  the 
purest  and  most  Genuine  Platonism.'4  Though  they  usually 
simply  accept  the  Neo-Platonic  interpretation  of  Plato,  Nor- 
ris and  Cudworth  do  occasionally  argue  against  what  they  con- 

1  Theory,  I,  p.  137. 
-Ibid.,  I,  pp.  39,  261,  etc. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  13S. 

4  Tl,    ry,  I.  p.  287. 
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sider  the  misinterpretation  of  Plato  which  regards  the  Platonic 
Ideas  as  separate  from  the  mind  of  God.  Cudworth  insists 
that  if  there  are  "Eternal  Intelligibles  or  Ideas  and  Eternal 
Truths  .  .  these  Truths  and  Intelligible  Essences  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  anywhere  but  in  a  mind."  For  Ideas  are  not  self- 
existent  substances  but  modifications  of  mind,  '  not  modes  of 
matter,  for  matter  is  mutable,'  and  could  not  have  eternal 
modifications.1  Norris's  early  defence  of  this  interpretation 
has  already  been  noted,2  and  he  criticizes  Thomas  Aquinas 
for  supporting  "the  vulgar  mistaken  supposition  concerning 
Plato's  Ideas,  as  if  they  were  out  of  God."3  Occasionally, 
but  not  always,  Norris  attributes  this  misinterpretation  to 
Aristotle.  "There  is,  I  know,  a  certain  Traditional  Presump- 
tion (whereof  it  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  the  Original  as  to  prove 
the  untruth)  that  has  been  handed  down  among  some  Learned 
Men  from  one  to  another,  I  know  not  well  how  or  why,  as 
if  Plato  should  place  his  Ideas  out  of  God,  representing  them 
as  so  many  abstract  and  universal  Forms  or  Essences  separately 
existing  from  the  Divine  Nature.  Which  must  be  very  gross 
Philosophy  if  really  Plato's,  but  I  think  (and  find  there  are 
a  great  many  Learned  Men  that  think  the  same  with  me) 
that  it  is  indeed  none  of  his,  and  whoever  can  but  keep  him- 
self awake  while  he  but  Reads  over  his  Timseus  will,  I  believe, 
find  reason  to  think  so,  too,  viz.,  That  by  his  Ideas  he  meant 
no  such  Abstract  and  Separated  Forms  or  Essences  as  is  vulgarly 
imagin'd  but  only  the  Exemplaria  rerum  in  mente  Divina, 
the  Original  Forms  or  Patterns  of  things  in  the  Divine  Under- 
standing, and  accordingly  that  he  placed  his  Ideas  nowhere 
else  but  in  God."4 

1  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  The  Universe,  pp.  736-737- 

2  See  p.  5. 

3  Theory,  I,  p.  267.  Aquinas  says,  "Plato  supposed  forms  of  intellect  to  be  sepa- 
rately existing  substances."  Summa  Contra  Gentiles,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  74.  Translation  by 
Joseph  Rickaby,  London,  mcmv. 

4  Theory,  I,  p.  138. 
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2.     Arguments  for  the  Identification  of  the  [deal  World  with  the  Mind 

of   God 

According  to  Norris.it  follows  inevitably  from  the  "Eternal 
Existence  of  our  Ideas,  together  with  their  ubiquity,  "  that  they 
must  exist  in  the  mind  of  God,  "out  of  whom  there  is  nothing 
but  what  is  Temporal,  Mutable,  Limited  and  Contingent."1 
To  this  general  consideration  he  adds  arguments  to  prove  the 
principle  "that  God  has  in  himself  the  Ideas  of  all  things." 

The  first  argument  is  based  on  the  'general  Perfection  of 
the  Divine  Nature.'2  Assuming  that  God  is  an  infinite  Being 
it  must  be  true  that  He  is  infinitely  remov'd  from  not  Being,1 
that  is,  "that  he  must  have  all  possible  degrees  of  Being  in  him- 
self." It  then  follows  that  God  must  have  in  Himself  'the 
Intelligible  order  and  kind'  of  every  being  that  exists  out  of 
God.  Norris  gives  the  argument  of  Aquinas  "that  whatever 
Perfection  is  in  the  effect  must  also  be  found  in  the  effective 
cause — and  therefore  there  can  be  no  Perfection  either  in  the 
whole  or  in  any  part  of  it  but  what  is  in  God."3  Norris's  other 
demonstration  of  this  principle  is  from  the  Wisdom  of  God. 
It  must  be  granted  that  God  knows  all  things  that  are  possi- 
ble. But  that  which  is  known  has  some  sort  of  real  being,  or 
'entity,'  since  'an  absolute  and  pure  nothing  cannot  be 
known.'4  That  is,  God  must,  in  some  way,  know  all  the  ob- 
jects which  He  has  the  power  to  create,  since  otherwise  He 
could  not  will  to  create  them.  But  these  objects  which  do 
not  at  present  actually  exist  in  themselves,  'in  the  natural 
state'  can  not  be  known  in  themselves.  Therefore,  if  God 
knows  them,  he  must  know  them  not  'in  themselves,'  but 'in 
himself.'     He  must  know  them  by  their  intelligible  ideas  exist- 


1  Theory,  I,  p.  149. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  142. 

3  Theory.  I,  pp.  143,  145.  The  argument  is  given  by  Thomas  Aquinas  inihe  Summa 
Theologica,  Bk.  I,  Quaestio  IV,  Art.  II:  "Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  in  Deo  sunt  per- 
fectiones  omnium  rerum. — Primo  quidem  per  hoc  quod  quidquid  perfection^  est  in 
effectu,  oportet  invenire  in  causa  effectiva  vel  secundum  eamdem  rationem — vel 
eminentiori  modo. — Cum  ergo  Deus  fit  prima  causa  effectiva  rerum.  oportet  omnium 
rerum  perfectiones  praeexistere  in  Deo  secundum  eminentiorem  modum." 

1  Theory.  I,  p.  148.  Cf.  Plato.  'Republic,'  V:476E:  "How  can  that  which  is  not 
ever  be  known?" 
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ing  eternally  in  His  own  mind.'  From  this  it  plainly  follows 
that  God  "has  the  ideas  of  all  things  Possible  in  himself, 
and  so  produces  nothing  without  but  what  he  has  first  within." 
\ orris  applies  the  same  argument  to  actual  things  by  saying 
it  is  impossible  that  "God  should  know  his  creatures  one  way 
before  and  another  way  after  their  existence."2  He  also 
argues  that  if  God  knew  the  Creatures  in  themselves  instead  of 
in  His  own  Ideas,  the  Creatures,  being  the  immediate  objects 
of  God's  understanding,  would  enlighten  Him  and  perfect 
His  being,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Self-sufficiency 
and  Independence  of  God.3 

In  beginning  his  discussion  of  the  principles  that  the  Ideas 
of  all  things  are  in  God,  Norris  says,  with  good  reason,  "and 
now  were  I  disposed  for  the  way  of  Quotation  and  to  plant 
my  Margent  thick  with  authorities,  I  need  not  desire  a  better 
opportunity  for  it  than  is  at  Present  offer'd  me."4  He  dwells 
particularly  on  the  agreement  of  the  'School-Writers'  with 
his  position,  because  they  at  the  same  time  deny  the  '  Doctrine 
of  the  Eternity  of  Essences.'5  Leaving  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  Platonic  Ideas,  we  see  clearly  that  in  Philo6  and 
Plotinus  the  Ideal  World  is  identified  with  the  Intellect  or 
Mind  of  God.  For  Plotinus  the  Ideal  World  is  the  second 
stage  of  reality.  It  is  intellect  (vovs),  which  proceeds  from 
the  absolute  'One,'  and  in  turn  is  the  cause  of  the  existing 
world.  The  Ideas  are  the  principles  of  form  which  bring  order 
and  life  into  the  chaos  of  formless  Matter.  The  'One'  is 
God,  as  self-existent  and  complete,  the  Intellect  is  also  God, 
as  cause  of  the  World.  Plotinus  has  many  specific  statements, 
asserting  the  identity  of  the  Ideas  with  God,  such  as,  "Seek 
nothing  out  of  God,  but  all  things  in  him,"7  "the  intellect 

1  Cf.  Reason  and  Religion,  p.  60;  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  732,  where  the 
same  argument  is  used  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God. 

2  Theory,  I,  p.  156.     Cf.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  contra  Gentiles,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  48. 

3  Theory,  I,  p.  157. 
*Ibid.,  p.   141. 

5  Theory,  I,  pp.  141,  142,  i45>  etc- 
1  See  p.  28. 

7  Enneades,  VI,  Bk.  8,  Ch.  18.    Kal  oi>  {rjTuv  in)hiv  e&  fijTei  avrov,  dXX'  eiaa  tvlxvto. 
t&  fj.tr'  airbv.      airbv  8e  ta. 
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thinks  itself,"  or  "will  itself  be  the  object  of  its  thought."1 
"Clearly  the  intellect  being  real  existence  must  think  and  sup- 
port the  world  of  real  existences.  1 1  is  then  the  real  existences.  "2 
"The  forms  of  things  then  must  exist  prior  to  the  world,  not 
indeed  as  impressions  struck  from  other  things,  but  as  arche- 
types and  originals  (irpwra),  and  the  very  essence  of  the  intel- 
lect. If  however,  some  people  talk  of  seminal  reasons  as  suffi- 
cient, evidently  they  must  be  talking  of  the  eternal  reasons. 
But  if  the  reasons  are  eternal  and  impassible,  they  must  exist 
in  an  intellect  (v<p),  and  in  an  intellect  such  that  it  is  prior 
to  conditioned  existence,  nature  and  soul,  seeing  that  these 
have  a  potential  existence."3  "The  intellect  then  is  all  real 
existences  thought  as  not  external  to  itself."4  'We  grant 
then  that  the  intellect  is  real  existence  and  contains  all  the 
real  existences  in  itself,  not  after  a  spatial  fashion,  but  as 
though  they  were  its  own  self,  and  it  were  one  with  them."5 

St.  Augustine  also  identifies  the  Ideal  World  with  the  mind 
of  God,  both  by  constant  implication  and  in  many  explicit 
statements.  "For  neither  are  there  many  wisdoms,  but  one, 
in  which  are  untold  and  infinite  treasures  of  things  intellectual 
wherein  are  all  invisible  and  unchangeable  reasons  of  things 
visible  and  changeable,  which  were  created  by  it.  For  God 
made  nothing  unwittingly. — But  if  He  knew  all  that  He  made, 
He  made  only  those  things  which  He  had  known."6 
"For  there  are  ideas,  certain  principal  forms  or  steady  and 
immutable  reasons  of  things  which  themselves  were  not 
made,  and  which  endure  always  and  eternally  in  the  same 
manner.  These  are  contained  in  the  divine  intelligence,  and, 
though    they   themselves   neither  are   produced    nor   perish, 


1  Enneades,\r,  Bk.  g,  Ch.  5  (Bakewell,  pp.  357-358):  ei  8e  Trap'  avrov  xal  e£  avrov  voel, 
avros  koTiv  &  voel. 

2  fj  Sfl\0l>,    OTl   VOVS    WV   OPTUS    VOtl    TO.    OVTd   Kdi    V<pLO'TT]0'LV. 

3  Enneades,  V,  Bk.  IX.  Ch.  5;    Bakewell,  p.  35S. 

4  Enneades,  V,  Lib.  IX,  Ch.  5.      6  vovs   apa  ra  ovra  bvrus,  ovx,   old    ianv  iWXodt, 

VO'Jbv. 

5  Ibid.,  Ch.  6;      Noiis  n'tv  5t)  io-tw  toc  ovra,  Kai  iravTa  tv  airru   ov\    us    hi  tottu  ixw, 
aXX'  ws  avrov  exw,  Kai  tv  u-v  airots."  (Cf.  Bakewell,  pp.  359,  360.) 

6  De  Civitate  Dei,  Bk.  XI,  Ch.  10.    Opera  Omnia,  Ed.  s.  P.  Migne,  1S41.    Translated 
by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  1S61.  Vol.  I. 
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according  to  them  all  perishable  things  are  said  to  have  been 
made,  and  all  that  are  created  and  destroyed."1 

Norris  further  identifies  the  Ideal  World  with  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity.  He  explains  the  text  of  St.  John's 
"All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made,"  as  meaning  that  God  made 
all  things  according  to  the  Ideas  of  His  Eternal  Wisdom, 
"which  wisdom  was  his  co-essential  Son."2  "And  how  did 
he  make  all  things  by  him,  if  not  as  by  an  Exemplar,  or  Intelli- 
gible Measure?"  Norris  supports  this  view  by  reference  to 
St.  Augustine3  but  "would  not  be  understood  positively 
to  affirm  it."4  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  accepted 
beliefs  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  that  the  Neo-Platonic 
divine  triad  of  'the  One,'  'the  Intellect,'  and  'the  World 
Soul,'  is  identical  with  the  Christian  Trinity.5  Norris 
apparently  believed  that  he  was  following  St.  Augustine 
in  thus  identifying  them,  but  St.  Augustine  himself  seems  to 
show  a  much  clearer  realization  of  the  differences  between 
the  Christian  conception  and  that  of  Plotinus.  As,  for  instance, 
when  addressing  the  Platonists,  'particularly'  Plotinus,  he 
says,  "You  proclaim  the  Father  and  His  Son,  whom  you 
call  the  Father's  intellect  or  mind,  and  between  these  a 
third,  by  whom  we  suppose  you  mean  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
in    your    own   fashion   you   call    these   Gods— but   you   will 

1  De  Ideis,  2.  "Suntnamque  ideae  principales  formae  quaedam  vel  rationes  rerum 
stabiles  et  incommutabiles,quae,  ipsae  formatae  non  sunt  atque  per  hoc  aeternae  ac  sem- 
per eodem  modo  se  habentes,  quae  in  divina  intelligentia  continentur,  et  quum  ipsae 
neque  oriantur  neque  intereant,  secundum  eas  tamen  formare?  Dicitur  omne,  quod 
interire  potest  et  omne,  quod  oritur  et  interit." 

2  Theory,  I,  pp.  102,  237,240;  Preface,  p.  10;  Reason  and  Religion,  I,  p.  5;  II,  p.  41. 

3  Norris  refers  to  'De  Gen.  ad  lit.'  2,  Lib.  5,  Cap.  15,  and  to  St.  Augustine's  'Exposi- 
tion upon  St.  John,'  Tract.  1.  In  this  treatise  St.  Augustine  writes:  "All  things  there- 
fore, brethren,  all  things  whatever  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  nothing 
made.  But  how  were  all  things  made  by  Him? — I  will  explain  myself,  as  well  as  I  can, 
beloved.  A  carpenter  makes  a  chest.  First  of  all  he  has  the  chest  in  his  theory  of  art; 
for  unless  he  had  it,  whence  should  he  get  it  to  bring  it  out  in  practice? — Thus,  then, 
dearly  beloved — the  Wisdom  of  God,  by  which  all  things  were  made,  doth  in  respect 
of  art  or  theory  contain  all  before  it  forms  all."  Dods,  Library  of  the  Fathers,  'St. 
Augustine  on  St.  John',  Vol.  I. 

4  Theory,  I,  Preface,  p.  14. 

5  See  Cud  worth,  Intellectual  System,  Ch.  IV. 
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not  acknowledge  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  by  whom 
we  are  saved. — You  see  in  a  fashion  and  from  a  distance 
the  country  in  which  we  should  abide,  but  the  way  to  it  you 
know  not."1 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  he  interpreted  Plato  as  hold- 
ing that  the  Ideas  were  self-existent  and  independent  did 
not  himself  so  conceive  them.  He  asserts  their  identity  with 
the  mind  of  God,  by  arguments  which  are  like  those  of  Nor- 
ris  and  may  have  suggested  them.  "  Nor  can  there  be  posited 
any  separate  existence  of  these  intelligible  forms,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  position  of  Plato,"  for  "God's  perfection 
would  depend  on  another  being  than  Himself,  which  is  impos- 
sible."2 Again,  "whatever  is  beyond  the  essence  of  God  is 
caused  by  God,"  but  the  Ideas  are  uncreated.  "The  divine 
understanding,  then,  can  comprehend  whatever  is  proper  to 
each  being  in  its  essence,  by  understanding  wherein  each  thing 
imitates  the  divine  essence."3 

In  Malebranche  we  find  not  only  a  clear  statement  of  this 
conception,  but  also  arguments  practically  the  same  as  those 
of  Norris,  though  less  elaborately  developed.  "All  our  clear 
ideas  are  in  God,  in  their  intelligible  reality.  It  is  only  in 
Him  that  we  see  them.  They  exist  only  in  the  universal  reason, 
which  by  them  illumines  all  minds.     If  our  ideas  are  eternal, 

1  De  Civitate  Dei,  Bk.  X,  Ch.  20:  "De  incarnatione  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  quern 
confitieri  Platoni  eorum  erubescit  impietas."  "Praedices  Patrem  et  suis  I  "ilium  quern 
vocas  paternum  intellectum  seu  mentem;  et  horum  medium,  quern  putamus  te  dicere 
Spiritum  sanctum,  et  more  vestro  appellas  tres  deos.  Ubi,  etsi  verbis  indisciplinatis 
utimini,  videtis  tamen  qualitercumque,  et  quasi  per  quaedam  tenuis  imaginationis 
umbracula,  quo  nitendum  sit:  sed  incarnationem  incommutabilis  Filii  Dei,  quo  sal- 
vamur,  ut  ad  ilia  quae  credimus,  vel  ex  quantulacumque  parte  intelligimus,  venire  pos- 
simus,  non  vultis  agnoscere.  Itaque  videtis  utcumque,  etsi  de  longinquo,  etsi  acie 
caligante,  patrem  in  qua  manendum  est,  sed  viam  qua  eundum  est  non  tenetis." 

2  Summa  contra  Gentiles,  Bk.  I,  Chs.  48,  51. 

3  Ibid.,  Ch.  34.  Cf.  Cudworth,  Treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  London 
1 731,  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  VI,  p.  284:  ••Where  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Essences  of  all  Things  are 
Eternal,  and  Immutable — this  is  only  to  be  understood  of  the  Intelligible  Kssences  and 
Rationes  of  Things,  as  they  are  the  Objects  of  Mind.  And  that  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  any  other  meaning  of  it,  than  this,  that  there  is  an  Eternal  Knowledge  and  Wisdom, 
or  an  Eternal  Mind  or  Intellect,  which  comprehends  within  itself  the  Steady  and  Im- 
mutable Rationesof  all  Things  and  their  Verities,  from  which  all  Particular  Intellects  are 
derived  and  on  which  they  do  depend." 
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immutable,  necessary,  you  will  see  clearly  that  they  cannot 
be  found  except  in  an  immutable  nature— in  God  himself."1 
"God  sees  all  things  in  himself."2  "It  is  certain  that  God 
has  in  himself,  in  an  intelligible  manner,  the  perfections  of 
all  the  beings  that  he  has  created  or  can  create,  and  that  it 
is  by  these  intelligible  perfections  that  he  knows  the  essence 
of  all  things."3 

3.    The  Ideal  World  Not  Dependent  on  the  Will  of  God 

The  Ideas,  then,  exist  in  the  mind  of  God,  but  this  state- 
ment requires  further  explanation  to  guard  it  against  miscon- 
ception. The  Ideal  World,  though  existing  in  the  mind  of 
God,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  dependent  on  the  will  of  God. 
In  this  Malebranche  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists  are  united 
in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Descartes.4  Though  Henry 
More  is  inclined  to  doubt  that  Descartes  seriously  intended 
to  say  that  God  could  make  "the  angles  of  a  right  triangle 
not  equal  to  two  right  angles,"5  the  others  refer  this  doctrine 
unequivocally  to  him. 

Norris's  first  argument  against  the  conception  of  the  Ideal 
World  as  dependent  on  the  Will  of  God  is  from  the  nature  of 
Ideas.  They  cannot  be  created  by  the  Will  of  God,  because 
"they  are  not  in  themselves  of  a  producible  Nature.  'For  what- 
soever is  produced  is  Temporary,  Contingent  and  Mutable,6 
and  the  Ideas  are  Eternal,  Necessary  and  Immutable.  More- 
over, if  the  Ideas  were  created  by  God,  they  must  be  made 
according  to  other  Ideas  already  existing,  "since  God  cannot 
will  what  he  has  no  conception  of,"  and  those  again  by  others 
and  so  on,  "which  chase,  whoever  shall  run  for  a  while,  will 
at  length  find  himself  so  out  of  Breath,  that  he  will  find  it 

1  Entrctiens,  I,  p.  20. 

2  Ibid.,  V,  p.  102:  "Dieu  voit  en  lui-meme  toutes  choses." 

3  Eclair cissements,  X,  p.  378. 

*  Kcaun,  and  Religion,  p.  55.  Theory,  I,  p.  340;  II,  p.  382.  Descartes,  Meditaiiones 
de  prima  philosophia,  Responsio  ad  sextas  objectiones,  6. 

5  Henry  More,  Divine  Dialogues,  London,  mdccxiii,  p.  65.  More  continues:"  And 
yet  there  are  some  of  his  followers  who  philosophize  inthis  manner,"  and  refers  to 
Poirett,  Coeital.  Re!.  Bk.  3.  Ch.  10. 

f'  Theory.  II,  pp.  381,  392. 
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necessary  to  stop  in  some  Ideas,  which  tho'  the  Patterns 
according  to  which  all  things  are  made,  yet  themselves  are 
made  according  to  none,  nor  indeed  made  at  all."1 

The  other  arguments  against  the  dependence  of  the  Ideal 
World  on  God's  will  are  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Eternal 
Truths.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  truth  be  dependent  on  the 
will  of  God,  then  before  He  decreed  it"  there  was  no  truth  and 
consequently  no  knowledge,"2  "and  so  we  must  suppose  God 
to  have  acted  unintelligently ;"  and,  in  the  second  place,  if 
truth  be  only  the  result  of  a  'free  decree  of  God,'  then  all 
truth  is  contingent,  not  necessary,  and  is  subject  to  change. 
This,  however,  would  'undermine  the  foundation  of  Science,' 
which  depends  on  the  necessary  connections  of  things,  and 
also  of  Morality  and  Religion.3 

Philo  had  treated  the  ideas  as  the  effect  of  God's  will,  con- 
sidering that  the  account  in  Genesis  was  of  a  double  creation, 
first  of  the  Ideas  and  then  of  the  Natural  World.   "  For  God- 
when  he  had  determined  to  create  this  visible  world,  previously 
formed  that  one  which  is  perceptible  only  by  the  intcllec  ."4 

Plotinus,  however,  said  of  the  relation  between  the  Intel- 
lect and  the  Ideas,  "The  intellect  then  is  all  real  existences 
thought  as  not  external  to  itself.  They  are  neither  prior  nor 
subsequent  to  it,  but  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  primal  law-giver, 
or  rather  the  law  itself,  of  existence.  The  saying  then  is  cor- 
rect that  thinking  and  existing  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  immaterial  entities  is  the  same  as 
the  things  themselves."5 

Malebranche  also  argues  that  if  truth  were  dependent  on 
the  will  of  God,  there  could  be  no  real  science.6  The  neces- 
sary truths  and  the  ideas  which  they  connect,  though  inde- 

1  Theory.  I,  p.  237. 

2  Conduct  of  Human  Life,  in  Reason  and  Religion,  pp.  179,  180.    Theory,  I,  p.  342. 

3  Theory,  I,  pp.  346-34/- 

4  Philo  Judaeus,  Creation  of  the  World,  IV.    Trans.  C.  D.  Yonge,  1854. 

5  Enneadcs,  V,  Lib.  IX;  Ch.  5  (Bakewell,  p.  358).  'O  voiis  apa  to.  ovto.  6i>tm,  ovX, 
old  ioTiv  aWodi.,  vooiv,  ou  yap  lariv  ovrt  irpb  airoi),  ot/re  per'  avrov,  dXXd  olov  vopodtT-qs 
wpwros,  fiaXSov  5i  vopos  airros  tov  elvcu.  .  .  .  Kai  17  tuv  avev  vXrjs  kwiarnpi)  ravrbv  tco 
it  pay  pan:    Kai  to  kpavrov  iSL^rjaaprji'  us  tv  twi>  omoiv. 

6  Eclaircisscments,  p.  374. 
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pendent  of  the  will  of  God,  can  be  said  to  be  dependent  on 
the  understanding  of  God,  on  the  mind  of  God  as  '  Intelligible 
or  Exhibitive,'  'on  the  Ideality  of  God.'1 

For  both  Malebranche  and  Norris  the  result  of  these  argu- 
ments is  to  reinforce  the  conviction  that  truth  and  the  whole 
ideal  world,  since  they  are  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  God, 
must  be  of  the  very  essence  of  God  Himself.  According  to 
Malebranche,  "Truth  is  not  dependent  on  God.  God  can- 
not act  except  in  accordance  with  this  reason. — But  God 
consults  only  himself,  and  consequently  this  reason  is  not 
distinguished  from  God  himself."2  Norris  develops  the  argu- 
ment in  syllogistic  form.  "Whatever  is  not  the  Effect  of 
God  is  God.  Necessary  Truth  is  not  the  Effect  of  God.  There- 
fore Necessary  Truth  is  God."3  And  again,  "What  is  there 
that  God  cannot  change  but  Himself,  or  what  is  there  abso- 
lutely Necessary  and  Immutable  besides  him?"4 

4.     Arguments  for  the  Existence  of  God 

Since  the  Ideal  World,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  identical  with 
the  mind  of  God,  it  is  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  God.  It  seems  rather  unlikely  that  Nor- 
ris would  have  raised  this  question  for  himself,  but  because 
of  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  these  proofs  in  Descartes's 
philosophy,  they  formed  a  necessary  part  of  any  system 
founded  on  Cartesianism. 

The  first  argument  here  offered  by  Norris  for  the  existence 
of  God  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Metaphysical  Essay.  Assum- 
ing the  existence  of  eternal  truths,  which  are  relations  between 
Ideas,  we  must  believe,  according  to  Norris,  that  the  simple 
Ideas  which  they  unite  have  a  real  and  eternal  existence. 
Ideas,  however,  can  exist  only  in  a  mind,  and  eternal  Ideas 
only  in  an  Eternal  Mind,  which  is  God.     Norris  appears  to 

1  Theory,  1,  pp.  356,  357.    Leibniz,  also  in  some  places,  expresses  this  view  of  the  rela- 
tion between  necessary  truths  and  the  mind  of  God.    See  Monadology,  p.  46. 

2  Eclaircissements ,  p.  374. 
8  Theory,  I,  p.  336. 

4  Theory,  I,  p.  361. 
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have  considered  this  argument  original,  for  he  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  any  authority  and  speaks  of  it  as  new.1  It  does  appear, 
however,  in  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe 
in  very  nearly  the  same  form.  "  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
and  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  by  any  that  there  are  Eternal 
Verities-"  as  for  example,  "such  common  things  as  these,  that 
Equals  added  to  Equals  make  Equals,  that  the  Cause  is  in  the 
order  of  Nature  before  the  Effect,  etc."  "Now  if  there  be  Eternal 
Truths  which  were  never  made  and  could  not  But  Be,  then 
must  the  Rationes  Rerum,  the  Simple  Reasons  of  things  also, 
or  their  Intelligible  Natures  and  Essences,  out  of  which  those 
Truths  are  compounded  be  of  necessity  Eternal  likewise," 
and,  "if  therefore  there  be  Eternal  Intelligibles  or  Ideas,  and 
Eternal  Truths;  and  Necessary  Existence  do  belong  to  them; 
then  must  there  be  an  Eternal  Mind  Necessarily  Existing 
since  these  Truths  and  Intelligible  Essences  of  things  cannot 
possibly  be  anywhere  but  in  a  Mind,  for  Ideas  are  not  "very 
substances  but  modes  of  substances."  This  mind  must  be 
"Senior  to  the  World  and  all  Sensible  things,  and  such  as  at 
once  comprehends  in  it  the  Ideas  of  all  Intelligibles,  and  their 
Necessary  Scheses  and  Relation."  This,  therefore,  is  the  "Mind 
of  an  Omnipotent  and  Infinitely  Perfect  Being."2 

There  is,  however,  Norris  continues,  a  certain  difficulty  in 
the  argument  which  may  deserve  to  be  here  considered  and 
cleared.3  We  have  said  that  God  "is  the  Foundation  of  the 
Intelligible  World,  and  consequently  of  Truth  which  does  so 
depend  upon  him  that  without  him  there  would  be  none.  On 
the  other  side  it  seems  as  necessary  that  the  Being  of  God 
should  also  be  founded  upon  Truth,  or  else  how  shall  it  be 
proved  that  there  is  one?"  This  seems  to  be  a  circular  argu- 
ment, and  consequently  not  satisfactory.  We  also  see  that 
Descartes,  "as  clear  a  writer  as  he  is, "  was  "entangled  in  a 
confusion  very  like  this,"  when  he  makes  the  "truth  of  all 
Science  to  depend  on  the  knowledge  of  God."  and  yet  "demon- 
strates the  Being  of  God  a  priori  from   Rational   Premises 

1  See  p.  16.  Cf.  Reason  and  Religion,  Contemplation  V,  p.  42. 

2  R.  Cudworth,  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  pp.  728,736-737. 

3  Theory,  I,  pp.  403,  404. 
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or  Principles— whereof  he  that  uses  them  must  be  supposed 
to  be  certain."1  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  our  knowledge  of  God  which  is  dependent  on 
the  Eternal  Truths.  Truth  depends  on  God  in  reality,  but 
we  derive  our  'Knowledge  and  Certainty'  oi  the  existence  of  God 
from  the  consideration  of  these  truths. 

Norris  criticises  Descartes 's  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God  as  cause  of  the  idea  of  God,  by  saying  it  is  not  true 
that  we  have  an  idea  of  God.2  By  changing  the  form,  however, 
he  uses  this  argument  as  a  basis  for  what  seems  to  him  a 
more  satisfactory  demonstration.  Descartes  had  said  that 
we  have  an  'Idea  of  an  Immense  Objective  Reality,'  that 
"all  that  is  in  the  Idea  Objectively  or  Representatively, 
must  be  in  the  Cause  really,  either  in  the  way  of  Formality, 
or  in  the  way  of  Eminence,"  and  therefore,  "we  must  con- 
clude that  there  is  some  Archetypal  Being  answerable  to 
that  Idea,  that  is,  which  has  really  all  that  Perfection  which 
the  Idea  has  Objectively."3  In  the  Metaphysical  Essay 
Norris  said  that  Descartes  had  gained  this  argument  from 
St.  Austin  and  the  Platonists,  but  here  he  retracts  that 
statement,  saying  he  knows  not  "any  just  ground"  for  it. 
Descartes's  argument,  as  it  stands,  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  ad- 
mitted, since  we  do  not  perceive  God  as  we  do  other  things, 
"  by  an  idea  that  is  distinct  from  him."4  If  instead  of  an  '  idea' 
of  God,  Descartes  had  said  a  'Notion  or  Perception  of  God,' 
it  might  be  allowed ;  for  all  discourse  concerning  God  supposes 
this.5 

Norris's  own  argument,  however,  is  based  on  his  assertion 
that  we  perceive  God  not  by  an  Idea,  but  immediately.  Since 
we  perceive  him  immediately  by  himself,  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow  that  He  is,  since  otherwise  he  could  not  possibly 
be  perceived  by  us."6    Malebranche,  though  he  also  declares 


1  Theory,  p.  404. 
-  Ibid.,  II,  p.  290. 

3  Ibid.,  II,  p.  291,  and  Descartes,  Meditations,  III. 

4  Theory,  II,  p.  293.    See  the  discussion  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  pp.  66  et  seq. 

5  Ibid.,  II,  p.  294. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  295. 
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that  we  perceive  God  immediately,  does  not  infer  that  this 
interferes  with  our  havingan  ideaof  him.    For  he  says  that  the 
first  and  best  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  is  "  the  idea  which 
we  have  of  the  infinite.    For  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  mind 
perceives  the  infinite — and  has  a  very  distinct  idea  of  God."1 
The  other  argument  used  by  Norris  in  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  also  found  in  Cudworth.    This  is  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  God's  existence  to  His  actual  existence.      'If  God 
be  a  possible  Being,  that  is,  whose  Nature  or  Essence  implies 
no  Contradiction  or  Repugnance  that  he  should  be,  then  it 
necessarily  follows  that  he  actually  is,  since  if  he  were  not, 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be.    Here 
the  possibility  plainly  and  immediately  infers  the  act;  and 
perhaps  'tis  the  only  case  wherein  it  evidently  does  so."2 
This  use  of  the  argument  immediately  suggests  that  it  is  a 
development  of  the  ontological  argument  of  Descartes  and 
Anselm,  and  in  Cudworth's  more  elaborate  formulation  it  is 
so,  explicitly.    Cudworth  criticises  Descartes's  argument,  that 
the  Idea  of  God  includes  necessary  existence,  and  God  there- 
fore exists,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  argument  from  an  hypo- 
thetical premise  to  an  absolute  conclusion.3     "But  from  the 
Impossibility  that  the  Perfect  Being  should  be  non-existent, 
the  proof  is  more  reasonable."    For  the  Idea  of  God  contains 
no  contradiction;  it  is  therefore  possible  that  God  (should) 
exist,   and   the   Idea  of    God    includes  necessary  existence. 
"Therefore  God  exists,  because  if  not  then  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  he  should  ever  have  been." 

5.     The  Nature  of  God 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  God,  Norris,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  takes  over  the  traditional  attibutes  by  which  God  had 
been  characterized  by  theologians  and  philosophers,  having, 
as  he  says,  "no  more  to  offer  than  what  is  commonly  taught 
in  the  Schools."4    In  great  measure  also,  he  follows  the  very 

1  Recherche  de  la  Verile,  III,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  6,  p.  402. 

2  Theory,  II,  pp.  413.  4*4- 

3  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  pp.  721-726. 

4  Reason  and  Religion,  p.  33. 
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words  and  expressions  of  Malebranche  and  Descartes.  God 
is  a  perfect  Being,1  simple,  immaterial,  without  extension, 
infinite  in  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.2  For  Malebranche 
and  Norris,  God  is  both  the  Creator  of  the  World,  and  the 
real  object  of  all  our  knowledge,  love  and  will. 

In  Reason  and  Religion,  Norris  follows  Malebranche  in 
holding  that  to  say  God  is  infinite  means  He  is  pure  being, 
absolutely  undetermined,  'Being  in  general.'  He  objects  to 
the  teaching  of  'Cartesius  and  Henry  More,'  that  the  essence 
of  the  idea  of  God  "is  absolute  perfection,  because  perfection 
as  such  is  an  attribute  or  property,"  and  the  real  essence  of 
God  can  be  nothing  but  'Being  itself.'3  This  is  even  more 
precise  than  the  statement  of  Malebranche  that  God  is  "the 
infinite,  the  undetermined  Being,  the  being  without  restric- 
tion, in  one  word,  the  Being."4  In  the  Theory,  though  with- 
out retracting  his  former  statement,  Norris  emphasizes  the 
infinity  of  God  rather  as  inclusive  of  all  perfections,  as  'all- 
being.'5  For  "if  infinite  in  Being  then  is  he  infinitely  removed 
from  not  Being  or  Nothing — then  he  must  have  all  possible 
degrees  of  Being  in  himself,  in  other  words,  he  must  be  all 
Being." 

Norris's  argument  for  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  from  the  'ad- 
mirable Order,  Beauty,  Contrivance  and  Geometry'  of  the 
World.  For  as  God  "had  need  have  an  Infinite  Power  to 
make  a  World,  so  he  had  need  have  an  Infinite  Wisdom 
to  make  such  a  W'orld."6  The  imperfections  which  appear  in 
the  world  Norris  explains  by  the  simplicity  of  the  laws  by 
which  God  acts,  saying  that  it  is  evidence  of  greater  wisdom 

1  Theory,  I,  pp.  294,  297.  Malebranche,  Entretiens,  II,  Oeuvres,  ed.  Simon,  Tome  I, 
pp.  27,  28,  31.    (All  references  to  the  Entrcliens  are  to  this  volume.) 

2  Theory,  I,  p.  142;  II,  p.  170.  Malebranche,  Entretiens,  II,  p.  27;  IV,  pp.  83,  87; 
VI, p.  139.  Cf  Descartes,  "By  the  name,  God,  I  understand  a  substance  infinite, eter- 
nal, immutable,  independent,  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  and  by  which  I  myself, 
and  every  other  created  thing  that  exists  if  any  such  there  be,  were  created.  {Medita- 
tions, III.)  Cf  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  pp.  720,  723,  etc.,  and  More,  Immortal- 
ity of  the  Soul,  I,  Sec.  CVI.,     The  Idea  of  God  is  "that  of  an  essence  absolutely  perfect." 

3  Reason  and  Religion,  pp.  8,  13,  62. 

4  Entretiens,  II,  pp.  28,  29. 

5  Theory,  I,  p.  143. 

6  Theory,  I,  p.  20. 
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to  govern  the  world  in  accordance  with  a  few  fundamental 
laws,  than  to  regulate  each  detail  by  a  particular  decree. 
Both  Malebranche  and  Xorris  assert  that  the  immateriality 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  nature  of  God  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  that  God  contains  in  Himself  the  ideas  of 
all  things.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  Malebranche  suggests  the 
idea  which  Xorris  works  out  in  logical  form.  Malebranche's 
assertion  that  "The  divine  substance,  in  its  simplicity,  in- 
cludes an  infinity  of  intelligible  perfections,"1  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  God  as  the  Being  "at  the  same  time  one  and  many, 
composed  of  an  infinity  of  perfections, — and  so  simple  that 
in  him  each  perfection  includes  all  the  others  without  any 
real  distinction;"2  these  are  in  Morris's  account  not  only 
repeated  but  further  explained  and  defended.  'For  nothing 
is  contrary  to  simplicity  but  the  union  of  Things  different 
and  distinct  from  one  another."3  But  the  Divine  Ideas  are 
"neither  Things  nor  modes  really  distinct  from  the  Divine 
Nature,  but  the  very  same  Divine  Nature  itself,  as  it  relates 
to  Things  out  of  himself." 

In  response  to  the  objection,  brought  by  Arnauld  against 
the  theory  of  Malebranche,  that  if  God  had  in  himself  the 
Ideas  of  all  things  including  that  of  matter,  he  must  himself 
be  material  and  extended,  Xorris  gives  the  same  answer  as 
Malebranche  had  given,  and  refers  his  readers  to  Malebranche's 
Letters  to  Arnauld,  for  'more  particular  satisfaction.'4  The 
reply  given  by  him  is  that  "Things  are  not  in  God  as  they  are 
out  of  Him,"  but  that  He  contains  only  the  intelligible  rep- 
resentation of  their  perfections.  "The  intelligible  extension, 
for  instance,  does  not  occupy  any  space,  the  bodies  are  locally 
extended,  because  of  the  limitation  essential  to  Creatures." 
Norris  ends  the  discussion  with  the  admission  that,  though 
it  is  necessary  that  God  should  have  an  idea  of  body,  yet,  '*  it 
a  farther  inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  mode  of  this,  how 
an  Idea  purely  spiritual  can  represent  Body,  I  must  con- 
fess myself  unable  to  explain  the  very  precise  manner  of  it." 

1  Entretiens,  II,  p.  28. 
3 1 bid.,  p.  31. 

3  Theory,  I,  p.  294. 

4  Theory,  I,  pp.  295,  296. 
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Another  character  of  God,  very  important  for  Malebranche 
and  Norris,  is  His  intelligibility.  He  is  the  'most  intelligible 
object,'  the  only  one  whom  we  can  know  'by  Himself  or 
'immediately.'1  This  character  will  be  more  conveniently 
discussed  later  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  other 
forms  of  knowledge.2 

1 1 .  The  Natural  or  Material  World 

a.  Its  Existence 

Since  the  universe  has  been  divided  into  the  Ideal  and 
Natural  Worlds,  of  which  only  the  first  has  been  proved  to 
exist,  it  is  necessary  now  for  Norris  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  the  Natural  World.  To  begin  with,  Norris 
assumes  its  existence  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  only  too 
certain  that  there  is  a  sensible  world,  for  men  are  so  attach  d 
to  it  that  they  can  barely  be  persuaded  to  attend  to  the  Ideal 
World,  which  is  so  much  more  worthy  of  their  thought.3 
But,  Norris  declares,  the  existence  of  this  Natural  World  is 
really  much  less  clearly  evident  to  our  minds  than  that  of  the 
Ideal  World.4  For,  in  the  first  place,  since  the  sensible  world 
is  not  a  part  of  the  absolutely  existing  essence  of  God,  as  is 
the  Ideal  World,  but  only  the  '  free  and  contingent  effect  of  His 
will  and  power,'5  we  cannot  prove  that  there  must  be  such  a 
world,  but  can  only  argue  to  it  as  cause  of  certain  effects. 
For  both  Norris  and  Malebranche,  this  insistence  on  the  con- 

1  Malebranche,  Recherche,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  7,  p.  411:  "II  n'y  a  que  Dieu  que 
Ton  connaisse  par  lui-meme.  .que  nous  voyions  d'une  vue  immediat  et  direct." 

2  See  p.  123. 

3  Theory,  I,  Ch.  I. 

4  Theory,  I,  p.  185. 

'Ibid.,  p.  189.  Cf.  Malebranche,  Entretiens,  VI,  p.  129:  "The  notion  of  the  infinitely 
perfect  Being  does  not  include  any  necessary  relation  to  created  beings.  God  is  fully 
sufficient  unto  himself.  Matter  then  is  not  a  necessary  emanation  of  the  Divinity. — 
The  existence  of  bodies  is  arbitrary.  If  they  exist,  it  is  because  God  has  willed  to  create 
them. — But  one  cannot  give  an  exact  demonstration  of  any  truth  except  by  showing 
that  it  has  a  necessary  connection  with  its  principle. — It  is  not  possible  then  to  prove 
strictly  that  there  are  bodies."  Cf.  also  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  Ch.  IV,  pp. 
765,  766. 
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tingency  of  the  world  resulted  from  the  emphasis  on  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  God.  Needing  nothing  to  complete  His  per- 
fection, He  could  only  have  created  the  world  because  of  a 
free  and  arbitrary  desire.  The  great  prominence  given  this 
doctrine  in  all  mediaeval  theology  may  have  come  to  it  in  part 
from  Plato,  through  the  teaching  of  Plotinus  about  the  'One.' 
"For  he  must  be  the  sufficient  and  self-sufficing,  and  free  from 
wants  of  all  things.— The  One  seeks  nothing  in  order  that  it 
may  exist  or  be  happy,  nor  yet  anything  to  support  it."1 
Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  certain  knowledge,  such  as  that  of 
the  mathematical  sciences,  has  to  do  not  with  the  particu- 
lars of  sense,  but  with  the  abstract  universals  of  reason.  Sen- 
sible knowledge,  therefore,  is  not  rightly  called  knowledge,2 
since  it  is  neither  certain  nor  demonstrable.  The  greater 
certainty  of  the  Ideal  World  is  not  based  simply  on  the  superi- 
ority of  reason  over  sense,  since  sense  alone  does  not  judge  of 
existence  at  all.  Upon  feeling  certain  sensations,  we  do  indeed 
judge  that  there  are  bodies,  but  this  is  the  evidence  of  reason, 
not  of  sense.3  And  though  our  sensations  themselves  may  be 
very  clear,  our  reasoning  upon  them  is  often  confused  and 
erroneous,  since  the  connection  between  the  sensation  and 
•the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  is  less  close,  and  less  evident 
than  in  reasoning  'upon  an  Intellectual  Principle.'4  This 
shows  the  misunderstanding  involved  in  all  the  controver- 
sies about  the  erroneousness  of  sense.  Sensation  itself,  Morris 
urges,  "can  never  deceive  nor  be  deceived,"  since  "there  is 
no  such  thing  as  judgment  any  way  belonging  to  it."  It 
is  the  reasoning  upon  sense  which  may  be  incorrect  and 
deceptive.5 

lEnneades,  VI,  Lib.  IX,  Ch.  6  (Bakewell,  p.  369)-  Cf.  Aristotle,  Metaphysial, 
Bk.  Z,  1028a. 

2  Theory,  I,  p.  194.  Cf.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  637:  "The  Evidence  of 
Particular  Bodies  doth  necessarily  depend  upon  the  Information  of  Sense— -but  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  very  evidence  is  not  from  Sense  alone,  but  from  a  Complication  of  Reason 
and  Understanding  together  with  it."    Cf.  Aristotle,  \L!  iphysici,  Bk.  I\  Ch.  5. 

3  Theory,  I,  pp.  199,  200. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

5  Cf.  Malebranche.  Recherche  de  la  Verite.  I,  Ch.  14.  P-  120:  "L'erreur  ne  se  rencontre 
que  dans  les  jugements  que  nous  faisions.  C'cst  ce  jugement  qui  renferme  un  consente- 
ment  de  notre  libeate  qui  est  sujet  a  L'erreur." 
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i      Impossibility  of  Proving  that  the  Material  World  Exists 

When  he  has  thus  proved  that  the  Natural  World  has  less 
certainty  for  our  minds  than  the  Ideal  World,  Norris  is  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  question  whether  it  exists  at  all  or  not. 
Now  knowledge,  as  he  says,  is  either  '.Intuitive'  or  'Demon- 
strative,' and  the  existence  of  material  bodies  must  be  known, 
if  at  all,  by  our  directly  perceiving  them,  or  by  arguing  for 
them  upon  rational  principles. 

In  many  different  parts  of  the  Theory,  Norris  contends  that 
we  do  not  have  immediate  perception  of  bodies.  We  perceive 
only  our  own  sensations  "When  I  touch  a  coal  of  fire,  'tis 
not  the  Fire  I  feel,  but  Pain. — So  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  Sensation  of  Bodies,  but  only  simple  Sensation."1  Norris 
repeats  the  argument  brought  by  Malebranche  against  the 
possibility  of  direct  perception  of  bodies.  He  refers  to  "the 
Reasons  assigned  by  Descartes,  taken  from  the  Errors  of  the 
Senses,  and  the  Imagination,  which  we  have  of  many  non-ex- 
isting things  in  our  sleep;"2  but  these  considerations  are  of  less 
importance  in  his  mind  than  the  arguments  of  Malebranche. 

Material  objects  are  not  immediately  perceived;  first, 
because  they  are  outside  the  mind.3  "For  since  there  is  a 
necessity  of  some  union  between  the  act,  or  rather  the  Power 
acting  and  its  Object,  'tis  plain  that  whatever  is  perceived 
or  understood,  must  be  some  way  or  other  present  to  the 
mind."4  Now,  material  objects,  by  hypothesis,  are  things 
existing  out  of  the  mind,  "  therefore  they  are  not  by  themselves 
immediately  perceived."  Moreover,  these  material  objects 
are  'disproportionate  to  the  mind'  and  consequently  cannot 
be  directly  united  to  it.     "How  there  can  be  any  such  union 


1  Theory,  I,  p.  199.  Malebranche,  Eclaircissements,  X;  Cf.  Cudworth,  Intellectual 
System,  p.  635:  "Sense  is  not  Knowledge  and  Understanding  nor  the  criterion  of  Truth 
as  to  Sensible  things,  .perceiving  its  own Passions-rather  than  the  Things  themselves." 
pp.  719,  723,  etseq. 

2  Theory,  II,  p.  28. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  310.  Cf.  Malebranche,  Recherche  de  la  Virile,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  1; 
Enlreticns,  I,  p.  13. 

4  Norris  here  quotes  Aquinas,  Summa  Thcologica,  Pt.  I,  Quaest.  12,  Art.  2:  "Non 
enim  fit  visio  in  actu,  nisi  per  hoc  quod  res  visa  quodamod'  est  in  vidente." 
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between  a  thinking  Being  and  an  extended   Being  is  not,   I 
think,  to  be  conceived."1 

To  these  arguments  of  Malebranche,  Morris  adds  two  others. 
The  first  is  based  on  the  contingency  and  lack  of  necessity 
in  the  material  world.  All  his  masters  and  teachers  had  em- 
phasized this  character  of  sensible  things,  and  Norris  argues 
that  if  these  were  the  things  which  we  immediately  perceive, 
we  could  have  no  science  of  physical  nature.2  For  science, 
as  he  many  times  repeats,  deals  with  necessary  and  immutable 
things,  and  if  we  can  affirm  any  truth  concerning  physical 
objects,  it  must  be  because  we  see  them  in  their  Ideas  and 
not  in  themselves.  The  other  consideration  added  by  Norris 
is  from  the  scholastic  doctrine  that  the  object  of  perception 
is  'perfective  of  the  mind.'  If,  then,  the  material  objects  were 
immediately  perceived,  they  would  be  perfective  of  our  minds, 
1  and  consequently  superior  to  them,'  '  which  Matter  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be.  '3  The  conclusion  from  these  arguments  is  that 
Matter  is  not  seen  or  understood  in  itself,  that  it  is,' utterly 
Dark,  Invisible  and  Unintelligible.'  We  cannot,  then,  draw 
any  argument  for  the  existence  of  Matter  from  immediate 
perception. 

It  has  been  held  that  Matter,  though  not  immediately  per- 
ceived, must  exist  as  the  cause  of  our  ideas  and  sensations, 
but  this  Norris  cannot  allow.  Matter,  being  entirely  distinct 
from  Spirit,  cannot  act  upon  it.  Norris  does  not  here  argue 
as  Malebranche  did  that  Matter  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
being  the  cause  of  anything.  He  asserts,  indeed,  that  God  is 
the  cause  of  all  things,  but  does  not  carry  out  this  principle 
to  the  extent  of  denying  that  one  body  may  affect  another. 


1  Theory, II, p. 313.  Cf.  Malebranche, Recherechede !a  Vt'rili .  III.  Pt.  II,  Ch.  I  p.  376: 
"  Material  things  certainly  cannot  be  united  to  our  souls  in  the  way  which  is  necessary 
for  perception;  because  since  they  arc  extended  and  the  soul  is  not,  there  are  no  re  ations 
(rapports)  between  them." 

2  Theory,  IT,  pp.  313,  317. 

3  Theory,  II,  pp.  318,  320.    Cf.  Thomas  Aquinas,  'Sumrna  contra  Gentiles.  I   p.  48: 
"The  understanding  is  in  potentiality  in  regard  to  its  object,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  different 
thing  from  that  object. — A  thing  understood  is  t!  ion  of  him  who  understands 
it:  for  an  understanding  is  perfected  by  actually  understanding,  which  means  b< 
made  one  with  the  object  understood." 
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Malebranche  declares  that  since  nothing  can  be  moved  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  therefore  nothing  is  moved  except 
by  the  efficiency  of  His  will.  Therefore  "it  is  contradiction 
to  say  that  one  body  can  move  another."1  Norris,  however, 
sees  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  "  Body  can  act  only  on  Body,"2 
or  that  bodies  may  be  the  cause  of  impressions  made  on  our 
bodies.  His  argument,  which  is  also  employed  by  Male- 
branche,3 is  based  solely  on  the  difference  between  mind  and 
body.  "Bodies  have  nothing  in  them  but  Figure,  Motion, 
etc. — these  as  they  cannot  rise  up  to  Thought  in  the  Bodies 
themselves,  so  neither  is  it  possible  they  should  be  able  to  • 
produce  it  in  us,  unless  we  could  suppose  that  a  cause  might 
produce  an  effect  which  is  of  more  noble  order  than  itself."4 
Again,  "  Body  can  act  only  upon  Body ;  for  it  can  act  only  on 
what  it  touches  and  it  can  touch  nothing  but  Body." 

We  cannot,  then,  prove  the  existence  of  Matter,  either 
as  the  immediate  object  of  our  perceptions  or  as  the  cause  of 
them.  Descartes's  argument  for  the  existence  of  matter  from 
the  veracity  of  God,  though  it  may  be  accepted  as  sufficient, 
is  not  a  strict  demonstration.  Malebranche's  argument,  that 
the  Natural  World  is  revealed  by  Faith,  ultimately  depends 
upon  the  '  information  of  sense,'5  since  whether  it  be  by  minds 
or  by  the  Bible  it  must  be  by  sense  the  revelation  is  received, 
and  consequently  religious  doctrines  can  no  more  be  received 
as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  matter  than  any  other  reasoning 
from  sensation. 


1  Enlretiens,  VII,  p.  157.  See  also  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  667:  "Motion 
is  not  essential  to  body.    The  cause  of  all  motion  is  God." 

'-'  Theory,  II,  p.  223.  Norris  also  agrees  with  Malebranche  in  saying  that  the  soul 
is  not  the  real  cause  of  motion  in  the  body  (p.  226). 

3  Entretiens,  VII,  p.  143. 

4  Theory,  II,  p.  221. 

5  Theory,  I,  p.  189.  Malebranche's  argument  is  contained  in  Enlretiens,  VI.  One 
is  inclined  to  echo  the  words  of  Ariste  in  the  later  part  of  the  dialogue:  "Oh!  Theo- 
dore, vous  avez  toujours  recours  aux  verites  de  la  foi  pour  vous  tirer  d 'affaire.  Ce 
n'cst  pas  la  philosophic."    {Entretiens,  IX,  p.  211) 
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2.    The  Existence  of  the  Material  World  not  to  be  Denied  Though 

Incapable  of  Proof 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  proof  for  the  existence  of  matter, 
Norris  would  not  be  'so  much  a  Sceptic'  as  to  doubt  it  alto- 
gether.1 Though  he  will  not  admit  that  Revelation  is  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  bodies,  yet  he  does  insist  that  to 
distrust  our  senses  altogether  in  this  matter  would  be  to  destroy 
'Reveal'd  Religion.'  He  agrees  with  Malebranche  that  our 
senses  were  not  intended  to  "instruct  us  in  the  Exactness  of 
Truth,  but  rather  to  serve  us  for  the  common  uses  of  Life,"2 
but  insists  that  in  general  they  "do  assure  us  of  the  existence 
of  a  sensible  world."  He  falls  back  upon  Descartes's  argument 
that  to  say  there  is  no  material  world  is  to  doubt  the  goodness 
of  God,  since  we  seem  compelled  to  believe  in  its  existence.3 
He  would  say  with  Henry  More,  "  It  is  as  incongruous  to  deny 
there  is  a  God,  because  God  is  not  an  object  fitted  to  the  senses, 
as  it  were  to  deny  there  is  matter  or  Body,  because  that  Body 
or  matter  in  the  imaginative  Notion  thereof  lies  so  unevenly 
and  troublesomely  in  our  Fancy  and  Reason."4 

The  Natural  World,  though  not  the  actual  or  direct  cause 
of  our  sensations,  may  be  called  the  'occasional  cause.'  This 
conception  is  the  natural  result  of  Norris's  own  theory,  but 
in  its  precise  formulation  and  expression  is  due  to  Malebranche. 
The  apparent  connection  between  our  bodies  and  our  spirits 
and  the  influence  which  material  objects  seem  to  exert  over 
our  sensations,  are  due,  according  to  Malebranche,  sim- 
ply to  "those  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  according 
to  which  God  acts  unceasingly  on  these  two  substances,"5 
so  that  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  one  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  other.  "  You  press  the  corner  of  your 
eye,  and  you  have  a  certain  sensation.  It  is  because  He  who 
alone  can  act  upon  the  spirit  has  established  certain  laws  by 

1  Theory,  I,  pp.  186,  187. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  188. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  208. 

4  Antidote  against  Atheism,  London.    MDCCXn.,  Ch.  VIII,  p.  13. 

5  Entreliens.  IV,  p.  79:   "Les  lois  de  1'union  de  l'ame  et  du  corps  selon   lesquelles 
Dieu  acit  sans  cesse  dans  ces  deux  substances." 
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which  the  body  and  the  soul  act  and  suffer  reciprocally."1 
"You  know,  Ariste,"  Malebranche  says  in  the  Entretiens, 
"  that  man  is  composed  of  two  substances,  spirit  and  body,  of 
which  the  modalities  are  reciprocal  in  consequence  of  general 
laws — and  that  these  laws  are  nothing  but  the  constant  and 
always  efficient  acts  of  will  (volontes)  of  the  Creator."2  "God 
does  all  things,  He  is  the  true  cause,  the  general  cause.  But 
beside  this  general  cause,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  par- 
ticular causes,  which  should  be  called  occasional  causes.3 
When  a  body  is  in  motion,  it  has  certainly  the  force  to  move 
another,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  motion  which  God 
continually  follows. — It  is  not  by  any  means  the  real  cause 
of  the  movement.  It  is  nothing  but  an  occasional  cause."4 
"The  moving  force  of  bodies  is  the  all-powerful  action  of  God 
who  preserves  them  at  successive  moments  in  different  places."5 
Norris,  though  he  does  not  explicitly  carry  the  doctrine  of 
'occasional  causes'  so  far  as  this,  uses  the  same  principle. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  body  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
our  sensations,  "and  yet,  that  we  regularly  have  them  upon 
their  Impressions,  is  as  plain,  by  experience,  as  the  other  is 
by  Reason.  It  follows,  then,  that  they  are  only  positively 
annex'd  to  them  by  the  settled  Will  and  establish'd  Order  of 
some  other  Being.  That  is,  in  other  Words,  that  Bodies  are 
only  the  Conditions  or  Occasions  of  our  Sensations,  but  that 
some  other  Being  is  the  Cause  of  them."6  And,  in  more  par- 
ticular explanation,  he  adds,  "the  senses  are  the  Occasions  of 
our  having  Ideas:  that  is,  that  God  has  established  a  certain 
Order  and  Connection  between  such  Impressions  made  upon 
our  Senses  and  such  Ideas.  Not  that  these  Impressions  do 
cause  or  produce  these  Ideas,  but  that  they  are  Conditions 
at  the  presence  of  which  God  will .  .  Exhibi  t  them  to  our  minds. ' ' 7 
But,  though  it  is  thus  a  condition  of  our  sensations,  the  Nat- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  78:     "Agissent  et  souffrent  reciproquement." 
-  Entretiens,  XII,  p.  299. 

'  Meditations  Chritiennes,  V,  Oeuvres,  ed.  Simon,  Tome  II,  V,  p.  59. 
i  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
Ibid.,  p.  54- 
8  Theory,  II,  p.  224. 
7  'Remarks  upon  the  Athenian  Society's  Reply  to  the  Examination  of  Locke's  Essay.' 
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ural  World  is  not  a  necessary  condition.  Both  Malebranche 
and  Xorris  insist  that,  though  the  world  were  annihilated, 
God  could  still  give  us  the  sensations  and  ideas  which  we 
now  have.  "It  is  not  really  your  room  which  I  see  when  I 
look  at  it,  for  I  could  still  see  that  which  I  see  now  even  if 
God  had  destroyed  this  room."1  "I  can  easily  conceive  that 
God  can  if  he  pleases  raise  the  sensation  of  pain  in  the  soul 
though  no  change  be  made  in  the  Body,  nay  though  there  be 
no  body  at  all."-  This  doctrine  of  Occasionalism  aroused 
considerable  criticism.  It  apparently  had  been  formulated 
loner  before  the  time  of  Malebranche  and  Norris,  for  Thomas 
Aquinas  brings  against  it  the  same  objections  later  brought 
against  their  use  of  it.  "Some  have  taken  occasion  of  going 
wrong  by  thinking  that  no  creature  has  any  action  in  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  effects — thus  that  fire  does  not  warm, 
but  God  causes  heat  where  fire  is  present.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  notion  of  wisdom  for  anything  to  be  to  no  purpose  in  the 
work  of  the  wise.  But  if  created  things  in  no  way  work  to 
the  production  of  effects,  but  God  alone  works  all  effects  im- 
mediately, to  no  purpose  are  other  things  employed  by  him."3 
Locke  repeats  this  criticism  and  adds  the  objection  that  if 
matter  cannot  act  on  our  spirits  it  is  unreasonable  to  say  that 
it  acts  upon  the  mind  of  God.  For  if  the  natural  objects  are 
the  'occasions'  of  His  action,  this  can  mean  only  that  they 
somehow  affect  Him.4 

b.   The  Nature  of  the  Material  World 

I.     The  Essenxe  of  Body:  Extension 

The  Material  World,  then,  is  not  immediately  perceived, 
not  known  by  reason,  not  the  cause  of  our  sensations.  Fur- 
thermore, it  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  like  our  sensations. 

1  Entretiens,  I,  pp.  12,  13. 

2 'Letters  Concerning  the  Love  of  God,'  p.  42.    Cf.  Cudworth,  ''Treatise  on 
nal  and  Immutable  Morality,  p.  in:  -'There  may  be  a  true  sensation  though  there 
be  no  Object  at  all  Really  existing  without  the  Soul." 

3  Summa  contra  Gentiles.  I!k.  Ill,  p.  69. 

4  Locke's  Letters,  Works,  Vol.  X.  p.  254. 
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Of  the  so-called  'sensible  qualities'  of  objects,  extension  alone, 
in  our  perception,  corresponds  to  anything  really  existing 
in  the  object.  Extension,  however,  is  not  a  '  sensation,'  but  an 
idea,  perceived  by  the  intellect.  In  this,  Norris  follows  Male- 
branche,  as  Malebranche  had  followed  Descartes.  "The 
nature  of  body,"  Descartes  had  said,  "consists  not  in  weight, 
hardness,  color  and  the  like,  but  in  extension  alone — in  its 
being  a  substance  extended  in  length,  breadth  and  depth."1 
"  Nothing  remains  in  the  idea  of  body,  except  that  it  is  some- 
thing extended."2  "Bodies,"  Malebranche  repeated,  "have 
no  other  qualities  than  those  which  result  from  their  shapes."3 
"All  the  possible  properties  or  modalities  of  extension  are 
only  the  shapes  and  the  relations  of  distance.  Our  senses  tell 
us  that  the  fire  sends  forth  heat  and  light.  We  see  clearly 
that  these  faculties  are  not  simply  figure  and  motion,  and  we 
judge  accordingly,  .that  there  is  something  in  bodies  beside 
extension  whose  only  attributes  are  figure  and  motion.  But 
let  us  consult  our  reason,  the  clear  idea  which  we  have  of 
bodies,  .and  we  may  discover  that  we  are  attributing  to  them 
qualities  and  properties  which  belong  not  to  them  but  only 
to  ourselves."4  Norris  devoted  a  long  chapter  to  the  question 
of  whether  matter  can  think,5  and  returns  many  times  to  the 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  sensations,  but  what  he  says  is 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  Descartes  and  Male- 
branche had  taught.  "Now  of  this  [Matter]  I  think  the  most 
simple  and  genuine  Idea  that  will  offer  itself  to  the  mind  that 
attentively  considers  it,  is  that  of  an  Extended  Being,  .and 
all  those  characters  which  are  or  can  be  further  added,  will 
be  found  to  be  either  Properties  belonging  to  Bodies,  or  such 
Sentiments  which  we  have  in  ourselves  upon  their  Occasion."6 
"I  conclude  therefore  that  none  of  these  sensible  Qualities 
which  the  Philosophy  of  the  Vulgar  is  pleas'd  to  attribute  to 


1  Principles  of  Philosophy,  Pt.  II,  Prop.  IV. 

2 /&/<*.,  Prop.  XI. 

3  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  I,  Ch.  io,  p.  83.    Enlretiens,  I,  pp.  12,  1; 

*  Enlretiens,  III,  pp.  53,  55- 

5  Theory,  II,  Ch.  I. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  13- 
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Bodies,  such  as  Heat,  Cold,  Sweetness,  Bitterness,  Smell, 
Tastes,  nor  even  Colour.  .  have  any  real  existence  in  Bodies. 
And  since  they  are  not  Modifications  of  Bodies  (which  if  our 
Ideas  of  them  are  true,  are  capable  of  no  other  than  Figure 
and  Motion)  it  follows  that  they  are  indeed  Modifications 
of  our  Minds,  or  Sentiments."1  The  arguments  given  by 
Norris  for  this  conclusion  are:  first,  that  pain  is  like  other  sen- 
sations and  yet  no  one  considers  it  to  be  in  the  object,2  and, 
second,  that  in  considering  the  idea  which  we  have  of  body,  we 
find  nothing  in  it  but  extension.3  "For  if  we  examine  the 
Nature  of  Bodies  either  by  our  Senses,  or  by  our  Understand- 
ing, we  shall  find  there  none  of  those  things  which  upon  their 
impression  we  feel  in  ourselves.  We  call  one  Hot  and  another 
Sweet,  etc.,  yet  'tis  plain  that  these  and  the  like  Denomina- 
tions can  signify  nothing  really  in  Bodies,4  but  only  such  a 
Contexture  of  Parts  as  is  naturally  apt  to  make  such  an  Impres- 
sion, not  as  has  any  Likeness  or  Congruity  with  such  a  Sen- 
timent, but  with  which,  according  to  the  positive  establish- 
ment of  that  Almighty  Being  at  whose  disposal  we  stand,  such 
a  Sentiment  is  annex'd.  Thus  Heat  as  it  is  in  the  Fire,  is  not 
such  a  Heat  as  we  feel  (for  then  we  must  suppose  it  to  have 
sense  and  Perception),  but  only  that  which  occasions  that 
Heat  which  we  feel."  The  basis  of  Norris's  opposition  to 
identifying  sensation  with  the  qualities  of  body,  appears  to 
have  been,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  the  conviction  that 
this  would  so  undermine  the  distinction  between  body  and 
soul  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  prove  the  immortality  ot  the 
soul.  "If  matter  can  think5  .  .  how  can  I  prove  from  my 
thinking  that  I  have  any  such  Principle  in  me  distinct  from 
matter,  as  I  call  my  soul  . .  and  if  material  it  (the  soul)  will 
be  divisible  and  so  mortal  or  corruptible."6 

1  Theory,  II,  p.  250. 
'-Ibid.,  pp.  238,  239. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  13,  240. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  240.  "I  will  not  say,  with  the  Author  of  Humane  Understanding,  nothing 
but  a  Power  to  produce  these  Sensations  in  us,  it  being  as  clear  and  evident  as  anything 
can  well  be  in  Philosophy  that  they  have  no  such  Power." 

5  Theory,  II,  p.  56.     'Sensation  is  a  kind  of  thought.' 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  6,  7,9.55- 
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Matter  then  is  invisible  and  unknown,  and  its  existence 
cannot  be  proved.  It  is,  however,  indivisible,  and  'Naturally 
immortal.'  "  Indeed  as  Immortal  signifies  only  imperishable, 
and  is  opposed  to  Annihilation,  so  all  things  have  a  Natural 
Immortality,  Matter  as  well  as  Spirit,  from  something  to 
fall  to  nothing,  or  from  nothing  to  rise  to  something,  being 
equally  above  the  Force  of  Natural  Causality."1  When  Nor- 
ris  speaks  of  God  '  as  producing  extended  being  '2  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  interpret  him  as  meaning  a  particular  natural 
object  formed  out  of  this  original  matter,  rather  than  matter 
itself. 

In  his  conception  of  matter,  Norris  is  following  the  Platonic 
teaching  with  modifications  derived  from  Descartes.  Plato 
said  of  body  that  it  is  'unintelligible,  multiform,  dissoluble 
and  changeable.  '3  For  Plotinus,  matter  is  the  absolutely 
formless  substratum  'oneand  continuousandwithoutquality. 
'In  addition  to  qualities  like  colors  and  heat  and  cold,  we 
ought  not  to  attribute  to  it  lightness  or  heaviness  or  density 
or  rarity  or  structure,  and  hence  not  even  extension.  It 
must  also  not  be  compound  but  simple  and  one  in  nature. 
For  in  this  wise  is  it  empty  of  all  attributes."4  Norris  in  attrib- 
uting extension  to  Matter,  is  clearly  following  the  Cartesian 
rather  than  the  Platonic  teaching,  but,  at  the  same  time,  his 
arguments  for  refusing  to  attribute  to  bodies  other  qualities 
than  the  modifications  of  extension,  are  based  on  the  'idea'  of 
matter,  and  not  by  any  means  on  matter  itself,  since  it  is  in 
itself  unknown. 

Contemporary  English  philosophy  for  the  most  part  agreed 
with  Norris  in  his  conception  of  the  Natural  World.  Locke 
also  deprived  Matter  of  all  secondary  qualities,  leaving  it 
only  extension  and  solidity,  though  he  denied  the  validity 
of  Norris's  argument.  "Of  Extension  and  solidity,"  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  Anthony  Collins,  ' '  we  have  the  ideas  of  them,  and 
see  that  cogitation  has  no  necessary  connection  with  them,  and 

1  Theory,  II,  p.  9. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  36.    "  A  thinking  Being  and  an  extended  being  are  separately  prochiceable." 

3  Phado,  80. 

*Enneades,  II,  Lib.  IV.  (Bakewell,  p.  379). 
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therefore  is  not  a  proper  affection  of  them,,  .but  how  doth 
it  follow  from  hence,  that  it  may  not  be  made  an  affection  of, 
or  be  annexed  to  that  substance  which  is  vested  with  solidity 
and  extension?"1  And  Hobbes,  though  opposed  to  the  whole 
tendency  of  which  Norris's  theory  was  an  expression,  was  so 
far  in  agreement  with  him  as  to  hold  that  sensible  qualities 
are  in  the  subject,  not  in  the  object.2  Henry  More  differed 
from  the  Cartesian  philosophy  in  holding  that  Matter  con- 
sists of  indivisible  particles  which  have  no  figure,3  and  that 
motion  also  is  not  a  necessary  property  of  matter.4  The  first 
point  he  argued  from  the  assertion  that  all  figure  or  shape 
includes  parts  and  so  is  further  divisible,  and  the  second  from 
various  physical  phenomena  which,  he  declared,  could  not  be 
explained  upon  mechanical  principles. 

2.     The  Material  World  a  Copy  of  the  Ideal  World 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Natural  World  as  a  copy  or  image  of 
the  Ideal,  Norris  follows  rather  the  guidance  of  his  Platonic 
teachers  than  that  of  Malebranche.  For  the  world,  Plato 
declares,  "must  of  necessity  be  the  copy  of  something."5 
Philo  made  the  image  still  more  explicit.  The  world  is  "a 
copy  of  the  powers  of  God,  a  created  image  of  an  uncreated 
and  immortal  original."6  "The  powers  which  you  seek  to 
behold,"  he  imagines  God  as  saying  to  Moses,  "are  altogether 
invisible  and  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect — such  that  the 
outward  senses  could  not  attain  to  them,  but  only  the  purest 
intellect.     And   though   they  are  incomprehensible  in    their 

1  Locke,  'Essay  Concerning  the  Human  Understanding,'  Works,  London,  1801, 
Vol.  X,  p.  284. 

2  Hobbes,  Concerning  Body,  Pt.  IV,  Ch.  XXV:  "Light  and  color,  and  other 
qualities  which  are  commonly  called  sensible  are  not  objects,  but  phantasms  in  the 
sentient."    Both  object  and  subject  in  Hobbes's  view  were  of  course  material. 

3  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Preface.  In  A  Collection  of  Several  Philosophical  Writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Henry  More,  London,  mdccxii. 

4  Andidotc  against  Atheism,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  I. 
'"  Timaeus,  29,  B. 

e  Life  of  Moses,  II,  p.  112.  Seep.  28.  "Powers  of  God"  is  used  by  Philo  as  synony- 
mous with  "ideas  of  God"  in  harmony  with  his  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  refer- 
ences to  angels  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
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essence,  still  they  show  a  kind  of  impression  or  copy  of  their 
energy  and  operation,  as  seals  when  any  wax  is  applied  to 
them,  make  an  innumerable  quantity  of  figures  and  impres- 
sions. And  some,  speaking  with  sufficient  correctness,  call 
them  ideas."1  In  the  same  sense  Plotinus  speaks  of  mind  as 
the  cause  of  the  world,  '  'the  archetype  and  model  and  eternal 
support."  "The  forms  of  things  then  must  exist  prior  to  the 
world,  not  indeed  as  impressions  struck  from  other  things, 
but  as  archetypes  and  originals  and  the  very  essence  of  the 
intellect."2  Very  like  this  is  Norris's  statement,  "By  the 
Divine  Ideas  we  are  to  understand  Originary  and  Archetypal 
Forms,  representing  things  not  as  Images  do  their  Originals 
(for  so  other  things  imitate  and  represent  them)  but  contrary- 
wise  as  Originals  do  their  Images  or  Pictures."3 

Not  only  is  the  Ideal  World  the  original  pattern  according 
to  which  the  Natural  World  was  made,  but  it  is  also  the  real 
nature  or  essence  of  things  as  at  present  existing.  This  con- 
ception of  'participation'  can  be  found  in  most  of  Norris's 
sources,  from  Plato  to  Malebranche.  In  Plato's  philosophy 
the  particular  object  is  "beautiful  in  as  far  as  it  partakes 
of  absolute  beauty."4  In  Plotinus  also,  "  Phenomena  exist 
as  definable  objects  through  participation,  in  that  their  sub- 
stratum gets  its  form  from  without."5  St.  Augustine  has  the 
same  expression,  "The  soul  itself  will  be  wise  by  partici- 
pating in  the  unchangeable  wisdom  which  it  is  not"  ;6  and  Male- 
branche occasionally  refers  to  this  relation  between  the  Ideal 
and  the  Natural  Worlds,  but  without  further  explanation. 
"All  particular  beings  participate  in  Being,  but  no  particu- 
lar being  can  be  equal  to  it."7  Norris  merely  follows  what  he 
has  learned  from  the  '  Platonick  School'  in  saying,  "there  may 

1  On  Monarchy,  I,  6.    Translation  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  1854. 
2Enneades,  V,  Bk.  IX,  Ch.  5  (Bakewell,  p.  356). 

3  Theory,  I,  p.  231.    "The  ideas  are  Exemplars,  patterns,  archetypal  seals,  Intelligi- 
ble moulds."    Cf.  pp.  257,  259,  289. 

4  Phaedo,  100  C. 

5  Enneades,  V,  Bk.  IX,  Ch.  5  (Bakewell,  p.  359). 

6De  Civitate  Dei,  Bk.  XI,  Ch.  X,  "  Anima .  .  participatione  tamen  incommutabilis 
sapiential  sapiens  erit  quae  non  est  quod  ipsa." 
7  Entrelicns,  VI,  p.  29. 
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be  many  particular  Beauties  by  the  various  Participation  of 
Beauty  itself."1 

The  Ideal  World  is  also  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  Natural  World,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  in  itself 
unknown,  but  this  point  can  be  more  conveniently  considered 
after  the  discussion  of  our  knowledge  of  God  and  finite  spirits. 
The  final  result,  then,  of  Norris's  conception  of  Matter  or  the 
material  world,  is  that  it  is  invisible,  unknown  and  unneces- 
sary. It  exists,  apparently  to  no  purpose,  and  even  this  bare 
existence  can  not  be  proved. 

III.     The  Objects  of  Knowledge 

The  last  part  of  this  discussion  of  Norris's  theory  must  deal 
with  the  relation  of  the  Ideal  World  to  our  minds,  as  it  appears 
in  his  theory  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  meant  for  Norris, 
as  it  had  meant  for  Plato  and  his  followers,  something  abso- 
lutely fixed  and  stable.  It  has  to  do  with  eternal  things  which 
have  no  variableness.  One  of  the  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  the  Ideal  World  is,  as  we  have  seen,  based  on  this  demand 
that  nothing  which  changes  or  disappears  should  be  called  an 
objectof  knowledge.  More  specifically,  knowledge  is  concerned 
with  Ideas  and  with  Truth,  which  is  the  relation  betweenldeas. 
"Knowledge  is  the  Perception  of  Truth,  or  of  those  Ideal 
Relations,  wherein  Truth  consists."2  That  theobjectof  knowl- 
edge is  not  corporeal  but  incorporeal  is  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion from  the  doctrine  that  material  things  in  themselves  can- 
not be  known;  and  all  the  teachers  whom  Norris  delighted  to 
follow  had  taught  that  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  the  philos- 
opher, is  of  the  'eternal  and  unchanging.'  Sensation,  there- 
fore, is  not  and  cannot  be  knowledge;  so  far  from  being  a 
help,  it  is  a  hindrance. 

So  said  Plato3  and  Plotinus,4  and  Norris  follows  their  teach- 

1  Reason  and  Religion,  pp.  37,  100. 

2  Theory,  II,  p.  143. 

3  Phaedo,  65,  C,  for  example:  "He  attains  to  knowledge  of  them  [absolute  beauty 
and  good]  in  their  highest  purity  who  goes  to  each  of  them  with  the  mind  alone,  not 
allowing.  .  the  intrusion  of  sight  or  any  other  sense." 

4  Enneades,  IV,  Bk.  VIII,  Ch.  2  (Bakewell,  p.  387). 
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ing,  opposing  the  theory  of  Locke  that  ideas  come  to  the  mind 
originally  through  sensation.  Norris  followed  Malebranche 
in  holding  that  sensation  is  merely  a  'modification  of  the  soul,' 
a  '  state  or  manner  of  the  soul's  being,"1  '  a  modification  of  our 
soul  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  the  body  to  which  it  is  united .  '2 

a.  Knowledge  of  God 

The  possible  objects  of  knowledge  are  of  three  classes. 
We  may  have  knowledge  of  God,  of  finite  spirits,  including 
ourselves,  and  of  material  things.  Norris  holds,  with  Male- 
branche, that  God  is 'perfectly  intelligible,'  ' the  only  self- 
intelligible  object'3  that  'we  are  united  directly  and  immedi- 
ately only  to  God.'4  We  see  God  in  Himself,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  Idea.  For  God  knows  Himself  immediately, 
or  'by  himself,'  and  therefore  is  perfectly  intelligible.5  He  is 
not  to  be  understood  by  something 'distinct  from  Him,'  since 
for  anything  to  be  'Intelligible  in  and  by  itself,'  is  a  greater 
perfection  than  to  be  understood  by  the  mediation  of  an  Idea. 
God  then  as  most  perfect  must  be  most  intelligible.  More- 
over, "God  is  essentially,  and  therefore  most  intimately, 
present  to  our  souls —  for  in  Him  we  Live  and  Move  and  have 
our  Being;"6  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  an  Idea  to  represent 
Him  to  our  minds.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  an 
Idea  of  Him,  "for  the  Infinite  cannot  be  represented  by  a 
finite  idea."  "Above  all  things,"  said  Malebranche,  "under- 
stand that  God  or  the  Infinite  is  not  visible  by  an  idea  which 
represents  Him.  The  Infinite  is  its  own  idea.  It  has  no  arche- 
type. It  can  be  known,  but  it  can  not  be  made.  It  is  only 
the  creatures,  only  particular  beings  that  can  be  made,  which 
are  seen  by  the  ideas,  which  represent  them  even  before  they 
are  made.     One  can  see  a  circle,  a  house,  a  sun,  without  its 


1  Theory,  I,  pp.  197,  199;  II,  pp.  193.  241,  etc. 

2  Malebranche,  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  12,  p.  103. 

3  Theory,  II.  pp.  281,  324,  416. 

4  Entretiens,  VII,  p.  169. 

5  Theory,  II,  p.  281. 

6  Ibid  ,  p.  284. 
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existing,  for  all  finite  things  are  seen  in  the  Infinite  which 
contains  all  their  intelligible  ideas.  But  the  Infinite  can  be 
seen  only  in  itself,  for  nothing  finite  can  represent  the  Infinite."1 
There  is, however,  arathersignificantdifferencehere between 
the  theory  of  Norris  and  that  of  Malebranche.  Malebranche 
always  insists  that  though  we  know  God,  we  do  not  know  Him 
absolutely,  as  He  is  or  in  His  essence.  "Truly  you  may  then 
see  the  divine  substance,  for  it  alone  is  visible,  or  able  to  en- 
lighten the  mind.  But  you  do  not  see  it  in  itself,  or  as  it  really 
is.  You  see  it  only  in  its  relation  to  material  beings,  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  participable  by  them  or  represents  them.  Conse- 
quently, properly  speaking,  it  is  not  God  himself  whom  we  see."2 
Norris  opposes  this,  though  not,  it  must  be  said,  with  any  great 
force.  "If  it  did  follow  that  we  see  the  Essence  of  God,  I 
know  not  where  the  real  inconvenience  would  be.  .there  is 
no  absurdity  that  I  know  of  in  the  consequence  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  to  be  (rightly  understood)  a  certain,  and 
demonstrable  truth."3  For  Malebranche  the  conception  of 
God  as  perfectly  intelligible  could  not  be  carried  to  its  log- 
ical conclusion,  because  of  its  being  in  essential  contradiction 
with  his  strongly  emphasized  description  of  God  as  purely 
undetermined  Being.  Norris,  however,  held  that  God  instead 
of  being  the  most  abstract  is  the  most  concrete  reality,  includ- 
ing in  Himself  all  possible  characteristics,  instead  of  none, 
and  for  him,  therefore,  the  conclusion  that  God  might  be 
known  as  He  really  is,  carried  no  great  difficulties.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  realized  that  this  position  is  significantly 
different  from  that  of  Malebranche,  or  that  if  consistently 
carried  out  it  would  involve  modifications  in  the  rest  of  his 
theory. 


1  Entreticns,  II,  pp.  29,  30. 

2  Entreticns,  II,  pp.  27,  28:  "  Dieu  nous  eclaire  sans  se  faire  voir  a  nous  tel  qu'il  est." 
Cf.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  contra  Gentiles,  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  55:  ''The  divine  substance 
is  seen  but  not  comprehended  by  created  intelligence." 

3  Theory,  II,  p.  504. 
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b.    Knowledge  of  Ourselves  and  Other  Finite  Spirits 

To  the  question  of  our  knowledge  of  ourselves,  neither 
Malebranche  nor  Norris  gives  any  definite  and  consistent 
reply.  Malebranche  says  that  we  know  ourselves  not  by  an 
idea,  for  in  that  case  we  would  know  ourselves  more  clearly 
than  we  do,  but  merely  by  an  'inner  sentiment.'1  This  does 
not  appear  to  mean  however  that  the  soul  knows  itself  directly 
or  immediately,  as  it  knows  God.  For  Malebranche  says, 
"The  substance  of  the  soul  is  not  intelligible  to  the  soul  her- 
self."2 He  does  not,  however,  explain  whether  the  sentiment 
by  which  we  know  ourselves  is  the  same  as  the  sensations  which 
are  'modifications  of  the  soul,'  or  something  different.  As 
for  other  finite  spirits,  Malebranche  concludes  that  since  we 
do  not  know  them  in  themselves  or  by  ideas,  and  cannot  have 
that  inner  sentiment  of  them  which  we  have  of  ourselves, 
"it  is  manifest  that  we  know  them  only  by  conjecture. — 
What  we  feel  in  ourselves  we  imagine  them  to  feel, .  .  and  can 
judge  of  them  only  by  the  sentiments  which  we  have  of  our- 
selves. "3  Norris,  though  in  his  explicit  statements  he  follows 
Malebranche's  doctrine  that  we  cannot  really  know  either 
ourselves  or  other  spirits,4  occasionally  suggests  that  there 
may  be  another  side  to  the  question.  Admitting  that  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves  is  difficult,  he  questions  whether  it  is  "  that 
the  Soul  has  no  Ideal  View  of  its  own  substance,  as  knowing 
itself  by  a  conscious  sentiment  rather  than  an  Idea, "  or  sim- 
ply because  it  sees  itself  by  "Reflection,  and  that  Reflex  way 
of  Perception  [is]  attended  with  peculiar  Difficulties  and 
Disadvantages,  by  reason  of  the  real  Identity  and  Indistinction 

1  Recherche de  la  Virile,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  7,  p.  413:  "Nous  ne  la  [Fame]  connais- 
sons  point  par  son  idee;  nous  ne  la  voyons  point  en  Dieu— nous  ne  la  connaissons  que 
par  conscience — ou  par  le  sentiment  interieur."  See  also  Entretiens,  II,  pp.  37,  43. 
46. 

2  Entretiens,  V,  p.  104:  "La  substance  de  l'ame  ne  soit  pas  intelligible  a  Tame  meme 
et  ses  modalites  ne  puissent  l'eclairer."  Cf.  Descartes,  Principles,  I,  XI:  "The  knowl- 
edge we  have  of  the  mind  not  only  precedes,  and  has  greater  certainty,  but  is  even 
clearer,  than  that  we  have  of  the  body." 

3  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  7,  pp.  416,  417:  "Nous  ne  les  connais- 
sons que  par  conjecture." 

4  Theory,  II,  pp.  7,  in :    "That  [my  soul]  I  know  only  by  sentiment." 
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of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  Object.  Ml  He  is  almost  persuaded 
to  admit  that  there  may  be  direct  perception  of  other  finite 
spirits  also,  since  they  are  "more  proportionate  to  our  Minds 
than  such  as  are  Material."  2  But  there  is  the  difficulty 
based  on  the  nature  of  Science  or  Knowledge.  "  For  tho'  'tis 
confess'd  they  are  far  more  Noble  and  Excellent  Beings  than 
Bodies,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  too,  that  as  creatures  they 
are  not  less  Temporary,  Contingent  and  in  themselves  Mut- 
able, than  the  other,"  and  cannot  be  allowed,  therefore,  to  be 
real  objects  of  knowledge  unless  perceived  by  Ideas. 

c.     Knowledge  of  the  Natural  or  Material  World 

1.    The  Source  of  Ideas 

In  knowing  God,  Norris  suggests,  it  might  be  admitted 
that  we  know  the  Divine  Ideas  and  Eternal  Truths  which  are 
His  essence.  This  would  carry  with  it  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  only  in  knowing  God  we  know  the  material  world.  But 
this  conclusion  is  not  readily  admitted,  and  the  last  eight 
chapters  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Theory  are  devoted  to 
its  proof.  Here  Norris  follows  almost  entirely  the  argument 
given  by  Malebranche  in  the  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  merely 
making  occasional  additions  and  rearrangements.  From 
arguments  previously  given  it  appears  certain  that  material 
objects  are  not  perceived  in  themselves,  3  "and  therefore  we 
must  see  and  perceive  them  as  they  are  in  their  Ideas."4 


1  Theory,  II,  p.  3. 

2  Theory,  II,  p.  325.  According  to  Cudworth  we  know  our  souls  because  we  are  con- 
scious of  "cogitations,"  and  on  the  principle  that  "nothing  cannot  act,"  we  must 
believe  our  souls  exist.  Concerning  other  spirits  he  says,  "their  existence  is  manifest 
to  us  from  their  effects  upon  their  respective  bodies,  their  motions,  actions  and  Dis- 
course." Intellectual  System,  pp.  637,  638.  Cf.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sitmma  contra, 
Gentiles,  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  46:  "Therefore  of  itself  it  [the  soul]  knows  concerning  itself 
that  it  exists. — But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  soul  of  itself  knows  concerning  itself  what 
it  actually  is." 

3  Malebranche,  Recherche  dc  la  Verite,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  1. 

4  Theory,  II,  p.  317. 
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(a).     Refutation  of  Suggested  Hypotheses 

The  question  now  is  of  the  source  of  these  Ideas,  or  "what 
those  Ideas  are  by  which  these  mediately  Intelligible  Objects 
are  perceived  by  us."1  Several  Hypotheses  concerning  the 
"way  and  manner  of  the  Human  Understanding"  have  at 
various  times  been  offered,  and  of  these  "M.  Malebranche 
has  laid  out  a  very  just  and  comprehensive  division."  "It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  those  Ideas  which  we  have  of 
Bodies,  and  of  all  other  Objects,  which  we  do  not  perceive  by 
themselves,  should  come  from  those  very  Bodies,  or  from  those 
Objects:  Or  that  Our  Soul  has  a  power  of  producing  those 
Ideas:  Or  that  God  has  produced  them  with  the  Soul  when  he 
created  it:  Or  that  he  produces  them  whensoever  we  think 
upon  any  Object:  Or  that  the  Soul  has,  in  herself,  all  those 
Perfections  which  she  sees  in  those  Bodies:  Or,  finally,  that 
she  be  united  with  an  all-perfect  Being  who  includes  in  him- 
self all  the  intelligible  perfections  of  all  the  ideas  of  created 
beings."2 

Malebranche's  arguments  against  the  first,  or  '  Peripatetic' 
Hypothesis,  are:  first,  that  the  objects  cannot  send  forth 
'species'  or  images  from  themselves,  for  these  'images'  would 
be  material,  and  therefore  impenetrable,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  several  images  to  exist  at  the  same  point.3  Sec- 
ond, the  images  change  in  size  according  to  our  distance  from 
the  object,  and  this  would  be  impossible  if  they  were  produced 
by  the  object  itself.4  For  the  object  must  remain  identical 
with  itself.  Third,  the  object  would  necessarily  send  forth 
images  resembling  itself,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  laws 
of  perspective,  for  in  looking  at  a  figure  which  I  know  to  be 
a  perfect  cube,  I  do  not  see  its  sides  equal,  and  in  looking  at 
a  table,  I  see  it  oval  in  shape,  though  I  know  it  is  round.5 
Lastly,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  Body  constantly  sending 


1  Theory,  p.  326. 

2  Malebranche,  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  1,  p.  377. 

3  Recherche,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  7,  p.  379.    Theory,  II,  p.  333. 

4  Recherche,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  2,  p.  380.    Theory,  II,  p.  336. 

5  Recherche,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  2,  p.  380.    Theory,  II,  pp.  336,  337. 
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forth  from  itself  such  Species  would   not   be  diminished   in 
size.  ' 

To  these,  Norris  adds  some  further  considerations.  First, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  material  objects  made  of 
different  sorts  of  substances  could  send  forth  simultaneous 
images  of  all  their  parts,  "entirely  and  simultaneously  strip 
and  uncase  themselves  of  their  outer  Coats  or  Membranes."2 
There  is  also  the  argument,  previously  considered  in  another 
connection,  that  looking  at  circles  or  squares  drawn  on  paper, 
we  may  have  ideas  of  perfectly  exact  mathematical  figures, 
which  would  be  impossible  if  the  Ideas  came  from  the  material 
objects.  3  And,  finally,  if  we  do  suppose  that  Bodies  send 
forth  'Species,'  these  would  be  corporeal,  and  so  incap- 
able of  being  perceived.  For  it  has  been  proved  that  "Matter 
cannot  be  perceived  by  itself,  or  be  the  immediate  Object  of 
Mind."4 

To  the  Scholastic  hypothesis  of  an  'Intellectus  agens' 
which  transforms  the  corporeal  images,  impressed  on  the  senses, 
into  Intelligible  Species,  perceived  by  the  mind,  Norris  offers 
the  following  Objections.5  We  are  not  conscious  of  any  such 
faculty  in  ourselves;  it  is  contrary  to  our  conception  of  the 
'understanding'  for  it  to  have  any  such  active  power;  and  if 
it  were  so  transformed  it  would  be  merely  a  'spiritual  acci- 
dent' and  could  not  represent  a  material  substance.  As  for 
the  Scholastic  maxim  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  Under- 
standing but  what  was  first  in  the  Sense."6  it  cannot  be  admit- 
ted, even  if  interpreted  as  meaning  merely  that  the  sensation 
is  the  occasion  of  the  Idea,  for  we  have  many  Ideas  for  which 
we  have  had  no  corresponding  sensations,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Idea  of  God,  and  the  Eternal  Truths.7 

The  second  explanation  that  has  been  given  of  the  source 
of  our  Ideas,  is  that  the  soul  produces  them  by  her  own  power. 

1  Recherche,  III,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  2,  p.  380.    Theory,  II,  p.  337. 

2  Theory,  p.  338. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  343. 
*Ibid.,  pp.  346,  347. 

5  Ibid.,  II,  pp.  348,354- 

6  Ibid.,  p.  373. 

7  Cf.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  636. 
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This  is  regarded  by  Malebranche  and  Norris  as  a  wild  and 
chimerical  hypothesis,  hardly  worth  considering.  For  "  Ideas 
are  true  Realities,"  and  this  Hypothesis  assigns  to  man  the 
power  of  Creation  which  belongs  only  to  God.1  Also,  it  is 
as  impossible  for  the  Mind  to  "make  an  Idea  of  an  Object, 
whereof  it  has  already  no  Ideas, "  as  for  a  painter  to  "draw  a 
picture  of  an  unknown  creature."2  Norris  adds  the  additional 
argument  that  Ideas  are  not  of  a  'producible  Nature.'3  For 
whatever  is  produced  is  Temporary  and  Contingent,  whereas 
the  Ideas  must  be  '  Necessary,  Eternal  and  Immutable.' 

The  third  supposition  is  "that  the  Ideas  whereby  we  under- 
stand are  created  in  us  by  God."4  But,  in  the  first  place,  we 
can  think  of  an  infinite  number  of  things  (differently  shaped 
triangles,  for  example)  and  it  is  not  likely  that  God  would 
have  put  this  infinite  number  of  Ideas  into  our  minds,  since 
there  is  a  more  simple  explanation,  and  it  must  always  be 
true  that  God  acts  in  the  simplest  way  possible.  More- 
over, even  if  the  Soul  did  have  this  infinite  number  of 
Ideas  continually  present  to  her,  she  would  not  be  able  by  her 
own  power  to  choose  the  Idea  that  would  correspond  with 
the  sensations  of  the  body.5  That  God  creates  in  us  at  each 
moment  the  requisite  Idea  is  also  an  unreasonable  hypothesis, 
since  we  are  able  at  all  times  to  think  of  anything  we  will, 
and  must  therefore  have  in  our  minds  at  every  moment  the 
Ideas  of  all  things.  The  argument  that  Ideas  are  not  of  a 
producible  nature  is  also  brought  by  Norris  against  this 
supposition.6 

The  fourth  opinion  is  that  the  soul  sees  all  things  in  con- 
templating her  own  perfections  or  modifications.  But  since 
man  is  a  finite  being,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  does  not 
contain  all  beings  in  himself.  He  can  however  know  all  things, 
and  therefore  must  know  them  somewhere  else  than  in  his 


1  Recherche,  Bk.  III.,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  3.    Theory,  II,  pp.  378-379,  383. 

2  Recherche,  Bk.  III.,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  3,  p.  385. 

3  Theory,  II,  p.  381. 

4 1  hid.,  Ch.  IX.    Recherche,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  IV. 

5  Recherche,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  4,  p.  392.     Theory,  II,  p.  389. 

6  Theory,  II.  p.  392. 
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own  soul.1  This  supposition  confuses  our  Ideas  with  our 
sensations.  The  latter  are  modifications  of  the  soul,  but  in 
considering  our  Ideas  we  always  contemplate  them  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  ourselves.  They  represent  actual  beings, 
and  can  not  therefore  be  themselves  mere  modalities.  Another 
argument  against  this  opinion,  Norris  finds  suggested  by  St. 
Augustine.  The  truth,  which  is  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
does  not  belong  to  any  one  person,  for  every  one  can  see  it. 
"That  truth  which  we  all  see,  each  by  his  own  mind,  is  com- 
mon to  us  all,"2  or  as  St.  Augustine  said,  "Since  therefore  our 
two  particular  minds  see  one  and  the  same  truth,  can  it  be 
in  either  mind;  is  it  not  common  to  us  both?"3  But  the 
modalities  of  our  souls  are  'proper  and  particular  to  them.' 
And  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  Ideas  and  Truths,  which 
are  the  relations  between  Ideas,  should  be  'something  else 
than  our  own  proper  modalities. ' 


(b).    The  True  Explanation  of  the  Source  Ideas 

Since  these  various  explanations  of  the  origin  of  our  Ideas 
have  been  shown  to  be  inadequate  and  impossible,  it  must  be 
that  the  real  nature  of  our  Ideas  is  that  set  forth  by  the  fifth 
hypothesis  suggested.  We  see  all  things  by  their  intelligible 
representatives  existing  eternally  in  the  mind  of  God.  Norris 
introduces  his  discussion  of  this  hypothesis  by  showing  that 
it  is  not  in  itself  impossible.4  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
previously  demonstrated  that  God  has  in  Himself  the  Ideas  of 
all  things.  These  Ideas,  being  of  the  essence  of  God,  are  in 
themselves  most  intelligible,  and  have  an  intimate  union 
with  our  minds,  so  that  nothing  prevents  our  perception  of 
them.5     Moreover,  since  the  Ideas  are  'essentially  represent- 

1  Theory,  II,  p.  399.    Cf.  Recherche,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  5,  p.  394. 

2  Theory,  II.,  pp.  404,  405. 

3  Norris's  reference  is  to  St.  Augustine's  'De  libera  Arbitrio.  Lib.  II,  Ch.  10:  "Quod 
ergo  unum  verum  videmus  ambo  singulis  mentibus,  nonne  utriqu'  nostrum  commune 
est?" 

4  Theory,  II,  Ch.  XI. 
'Ibid. .pp.  415,  417. 
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ative'  of  all  things,  if  we  do  perceive  them,  we  shall  understand 
by  them  all  other  things,  so  far  as  they  may  be  understood. 
These  considerations  prove  it  not  impossible  that  we  should 
understand  all  things  by  the  mediation  of  the  Divine  Ideas. 

The  first  argument  given  by  Malebranche  in  support  of 
this  position  is  from  the  simplicity  of  God's  methods.1     Since 
God  does  nothing  uselessly,  He  will  work  always  in  the  sim- 
plest way  possible.     Since  God  can  make  all  things  visible  to 
men's  minds  simply  by  willing  that  they  should  perceive  in 
Him  the  Ideas  which  represent  the  things  outside  Him,  He 
would  not  take  the  longer  way  of  creating  with  each  spirit 
an  infinite  number  of  Ideas.    Another  argument  is  from  '  the 
manner  of  our  perceiving  things. '    We  find  by  experience  that 
we  can  think  of  anything  we  wish ;  but  we  could  not  wish  to 
think  of  anything  unless  we  had  at  least  a  confused  Idea  of 
it  already.2      This,  however,  is  possible  only  because  God  is 
present  to  our  spirits  and  all  things  exist  intelligibly  in  Him. 
The  argument  from  the  nature  of  Truth  is  again  brought  for- 
ward in  supportof  this  position.    For  the  Reason,  of  which  man 
partakes  when  he  knows  the  Truth,  is  Universal,  Immutable, 
Necessary  and  Infinite.     This  can  be  only  the  Wisdom  of 
God.     Norris  quotes  one  more  argument  from  Malebranche 
"which,"  he  says,  "with  those  that  are  used  to  the  abstracter 
ways  of  reasoning  may  perhaps  pass  for  a  demonstration."3 
It  is  impossible  that  God  should  create  anything  for  any  object 
but  Himself.    But  if  our  knowledge  were  directed  toward  any 
thing  but  God  himself,  it  would  be  created  for  that  object. 
Therefore  we  must  think  that  "  as  we  love  nothing  but  by  that 
necessary  love  which  we  have  for  God,  so  we  seenothingbutby 
that   natural    knowledge   which   we   have   of   God.     And  so 
all  the  particular  Ideas  which  we  have  of  creatures  are  no 
other  than  Limitations  of  the  Idea  of  the  Creator,  as  all  the 
Motions  of  the  Will  for  the  creatures  are  only  Determinations 
of  that  Movement  which  we  have  towards  the  Creator."4 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  446, 448.   Recherche,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  6. 

2  Recherche,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  6,  p.  401.     Theory,  II,  p.  453- 

3  Recherche,  Bk.  Ill,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  6,  pp.  403,  404.    Theory,  II,  pp.  455,  460. 

*  Theory,  II,  p.  456.    Malebranche,  Entretiens,  II,  p.  27:    "Nothing  is  visible  at  all 
except  the  divine  substance." 
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Assuming  that.  Norris's  arguments  are  valid,  and  that  we 
do  see  the  Ideas  of  all  things  in  the  essence  of  God,  we  must 
ask  more  particularly  about  our  perception  of  a  particular 
object.  In  our  perception  of  a  tree,  Norris  makes  answer, 
'we  have  both  an  Idea  and  a  sentiment.'1  The  sentiment  is 
caused,  as  we  have  seen,  directly  by  God,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  by  which  He  unites  our  souls  and  bodies,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  external  body  making  an  impression  on  our 
brain.  The  Idea  is  not  caused  in  us  by  God,  in  the  same 
sense  of  cause.  It  is  continually  existing  in  His  mind,  and 
by  an  act  of  will,  He  permits  us  to  see  it,  at  the  moment  when 
the  sensation  is  aroused  in  our  soul.  The  Idea,  however,  is 
simply  of  extension  and  its  modifications,  all  other  attributes 
are  merely  sensation.  In  our  perception  of  a  tree,  for  example, 
there  are  involved  three  distinct  acts  or  processes.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  sent  off  from  the  object  a  '  fine  and  subtle 
Evolution'  of  Particles,2  which,  striking  upon  the  Retina, 
communicates  an  'impression  of  Movement  to  the  Brain.' 
This  motion  in  the  Brain  is  accompanied  by  sensation  of 
color,  which  is  the  particular  'modification  of  the  soul,'  that 
is  united  to  that  movement  of  the  brain.  It  is  not  caused  by 
the  movement,  except  as  'occasional  cause,'  but  is  caused 
directly  by  God,  in  accordance  with  His  laws.  Beside  the 
excitation  of  the  brain  and  its  accompanying  sensation,  we  have 
also  in  our  perception  of  the  tree,  an  '  Idea'  of  its  shape,  and 
size,  and  spatial  relations  of  all  kinds.  The  Idea  is  purely 
intellectual,  unmixed  with  sensational  elements.  It  is  an 
Idea  of  extension  only,  and  is  the  Idea  of  extension  in  the  mind 
of  God,  according  to  which  the  object  was  originally  made. 
There  is,  then,  a  closer  connection  between  the  Idea  and  the 
object,  than  there  is  between  the  sensation  and  the  object. 
The  first  must,  at  least  in  some  sense,  resemble  the  object, 
since  it  is  the  '  Intelligible  pattern'  of  the  created  thing,  while 
the  sensation  is  purely  subjective,  and  is  connected  with  the 
object  only  by  means  of  the  preestablished  harmony  between 


1  Theory,  II,  p.  501.    Cf.  Malebranche,  Entreticns,  V,  p.  100. 

2  Theory,  II,  p.  355. 
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the  modalities  of  bodies  and  the  sensations  of  the  soul.  Just 
what  the  connection  or  relation  is  between  the  'Idea'  and  the 
object,  Norris  declares  himself  unable  to  state.1  Whether 
there  are  in  the  Ideal  World  archetypes  of  each  particular 
thing,  or  only  of  different  classes  of  things,  he  cannot  say. 
Malebranche  had  said  that  we  see  different  objects  by  the 
varying  application  of  the  Idea  of  extension  to  our  minds,  but 
Norris  does  not  explicitly  follow  him  here.  "  I  leave  each  one." 
he  says,  "to  conceive  of  that  as  he  can." 

1  Theory,  II,  p.  109. 


Summary  and  Conclusion 

I.     Norris's  Attitude  toward  the  Sources  of  his 

Philosophy 

This  study  of  the  sources  of  the  philosophy  of  John  Norris 
is  incomplete  without  some  suggestion  of  his  way  of  using 
those  sources,  and  his  attitude  toward  previous  systems  of 
philosophy.  This,  of  course,  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
his  conception  of  philosophy  itself,  for  the  value  and  place  of 
authority  and  tradition  in  thought  will  vary  according  as 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  practical  or  purely  theoretical  side  of 
philosophical  speculation.  From  the  syllogistic  form,  and 
the  emphasis  on  argument  and  demonstration  of  Norris's 
Theory,  one  might  be  inclined  to  think  it  the  result  of  a  process 
of  systematic  reasoning,  almost  unbiased  by  personal  tem- 
perament. But  there  seem  to  be  strong  indications  that  his 
actual  proceeding  was  otherwise,  that  the  argument  is  not  so 
much  the  process  by  which  the  conclusion  is  reached,  as  a 
support  introduced  for  the  sake  of  upholding  a  theory  already 
formed.  For  Norris,  though  anxious  to  have  his  theories  in 
accordance  with  reason,  and  sometimes  inclined  to  draw  out 
his  arguments  to  an  unnecessary  length,  is  not  always  willing 
to  accept  or  reject  a  conception  solely  on  its  logical  merits. 
This  is  shown  most  clearly  in  his  refusal  to  deny  the  reality 
of  matter,  in  spite  of  having  denied  the  validity  of  all  argu- 
ments brought  to  prove  its  existence. 

The  reasons  for  this  apparent  inconsistency  are  not  far  to 
seek.  In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that,  for  Norris,  philosophy 
is  not  something  independently  to  be  desired.  It  is  valuable 
only  in  so  far  as  it  supports  or  explains  the  truths  of  religion 
and  morality.  It  must  fulfill  a  certain  function  beyond  itself, 
and  is  to  be  judged  finally  not  by  its  inner  consistency,  which 
is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  but  by  the  degree  in  which  it  sue- 
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ceeds  in  making  clear  the  truth  which  has  been  attained  by 
other  methods.  The  evidences  of  this  attitude  are  found  all 
through  Norris's  work,  in  the  'Aids  to  Devotion'  appended  to 
each  of  the  Reflections  in  Reason  and  Religion,  in  the  prayers 
and  exhortations  introduced  at  appropriate  points  in  the  The- 
ory, and  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  fact  that  this  theory  is 
not  inconsistent  with  received  religiousdoctrines.  The  contempt 
for  learning,  expressed  in  the  Reflections  on  the  Conduct  oj 
Human  Life,  which  is  apparently  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
influence  of  Malebranche,  is  another  expression  of  the  same 
attitude.  Norris  seems  never  really  to  have  considered  the 
possibility  of  any  other  theory  than  his  own.  His  criticisms 
of  Locke  and  Hobbes,  and  his  acceptance  of  Malebranche 's 
theory,  all  show  the  same  tendency  to  judge  philosophical 
systems  rather  by  their  accordance  with  his  own  convictions 
than  by  a  close  consideration  of  their  logical  force.  After 
formulating  a  philosophical  theory  which  met  the  demands  of 
religion  and  of  morality  as  he  saw  them,  Norris  found  no  reason 
for  any  further  change  or  development.  A  possible  exception 
to  this  statement  is  the  difference  previously  noted  in  the 
conception  of  God.  In  Reason  and  Religion,  Norris,  like 
Malebranche,  insists  that  God  is  absolutely  undetermined, 
without  attributes,  while  in  the  Theory  he  sets  forth  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  an  all-inclusive  being,  absolutely  determin- 
ate, 'all  that  can  possibly  be.'1  In  other  points  the  later  books 
show  greater  intricacy  of  argument  than  the  earlier  ones, 
but  very  little  modification  of  thought.  For  these  reasons  it 
seems  not  unfair  to  say  that  Norris's  philosophy  was  in  great 
measure  the  outcome  of  his  temperament,  that  his  theory  was 
less  the  result  than  the  starting  point  of  his  arguments. 

The  effect  of  Norris's  conception  of  philosophy  as  completely 
subordinate  to  practical  values  is  clearly  shown  in  his  attitude 
toward  his  sources.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  realization  of 
any  development,  either  in  the  race  or  in  the  individual,  and 
no  conception  of  a  philosophical  theory  as  an  organic  whole. 
In  quoting  or  referring  to  any  author,  his  concern  is  to  find 

1  See  p.  50. 
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words  and  phrases  that  seem  to  express  what  he  wishes  to  say, 
rather  than  to  consider  the  relations  of  these  parts  to  the  com- 
plete thought  of  their  writer.  Thus,  in  quoting  St.  Augustine 
he  pays  no  attention  to  the  different  phases  of  his  thought,  or 
to  the  distinction  which  St.  Augustine  himself  makes  between 
his  own  beliefs  and  those  of  the  Platonists.  Again,  Norris 
apparently  does  not  realize  the  almost  irreconcilable  difference 
between  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Neo- 
Platonic  theory  of  the  One,  the  Intellect  and  the  World  Soul. 
Because  St.  John  and  Philo  both  say  that  the  World  was  made 
by  the  Logos,  he  unquestioningly  assumes  that  they  taught 
the  same  doctrine,  not  considering  that  for  Philo  and  Plotinus 
the  word  Logos  seems  to  have  meant  purely  abstract  and  im- 
personal intellectual  forms.1  It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Norris  did  not  realize  the  incompatibility  of  this 
conception  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  since  he  seems  to  have 
held  them  both  in  his  own  mind.  These  instances  are  perhaps 
sufficient  to  show  that  Norris  made  use  of  his  various  author- 
ities rather  as  storehouses  of  isolated  passages  than  as  expres- 
sions of  different  philosophical  conceptions. 

II.  Summary  of  the  Sources  of  Norris's  Philosophy 

Apart  from  his  emphasis  on  the  practical,  rather  than  the 
purely  theoretical,  value  of  metaphysical  speculation,  there 
were,  as  has  been  shown,  three  main  factors  which  determined 
the  form  of  Norris's  philosophy.  These  were  the  idealism 
of  Plato,  as  traditionally  conceived,  the  theory  of  Male- 
branche  and  contemporary  English  philosophy.  We  here 
need  simply  to  summarize  the  comparisons  previously  made  to 
see  what  part  was  taken  by  each  of  these  influences  in  form- 
ing his  theory  as  a  whole. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Platonic  or  Neo-Platonic  theory  of 
an  Ideal  World  was  obviously  the  starting  point  for  Norris, 
as  it  had  been  for  so  many  others.  He  found  there  a  conception 
that  seemed  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  developing  thoughts. 

lC/.  John  Watson,  Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion,  Glasgow,  1907,  Lecture  Ninth. 
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It  is  true  that  he  did  not  distinguish  between  Plato  and  his 
followers,  between  early  and  later  Platonists,  between  Platon- 
ism  as  a  form  of  Greek  Philosophy  and  Platonism  as  an  element 
in  Christian  theology.  This  absence  of  any  historical  or 
genuinely  critical  attitude,  however,  only  makes  more  evident 
the  close  dependence  of  Norris's  philosophy  on  that  of  the 
Platonic  School.  To  the  influence  of  Plato  must  be  attributed 
the  division  of  the  world  into  natural  and  ideal,  the  doctrine 
of  knowledge  which  demands  that  the  objects  of  knowledge 
shall  be  necessary  and  universal,  and  therefore  ideal  realities, 
the  conception  of  the  ideal  world  as  the  'pattern'  of  the  sen- 
sible world,  and,  at  least  to  Norris's  interpretation  of  Plato, 
the  doctrine  that  the  ideal  world  is  in  the  mind  of  God.  These 
last  conceptions  were,  of  course,  enforced  and  emphasized  by 
his  reading  of  Plotinus  and  of  St.  Augustine,  as  also  by  his 
adherence  to  Malebranche.  In  the  writings  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists  and  St.  Augustine,  Norris  found  the  method  of 
reconciling  the  Ideal  Theory  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
and  some  suggestion  of  that  theory  of  immediate  union  with 
God,  which  held  so  large  a  place  in  the  theory  of  Malebranche. 
The  second  important  influence  on  Norris's  thought  was 
the  philosophy  of  his  own  time.  English  philosophy  of  the 
late  seventeenth  century  included  two  clearly  differentiated 
tendencies,  each  of  which  had  its  effect  on  Norris's  thought. 
The  first  was  that  scientific,  empirical  attitude,  which,  orig- 
inating with  Bacon,  found  both  expression  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  development  of  science,  and  was  represented 
primarily  by  Locke  and  by  Hobbes.  With  the  demand  for 
clearer  thinking  and  for  escape  from  superstition  and  authority 
which  was  the  basis  of  this  movement,  Norris  had  great  sym- 
pathy, but  its  apparent  results  aroused  only  opposition  and 
distrust  in  his  mind.  The  effect  of  this  tendency  of  thought 
on  Norris  was  therefore  chiefly  negative.  His  theories  were 
developed  in  opposition  both  to  sensationalism  and  to  mate- 
rialism, as  well  as  in  response  to  more  congenial  influences. 
The  representatives  of  the  other  aspect  of  English  philosophy, 
the  Cambridge  Platonists,  influenced  Norris  mainly  by  their 
common  devotion  to  Plato,  though  it  is  also  true  that  imbedded 
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in  the  mass  of  erudition  and  dissertation  that  forms  Cud- 
worth's  Intellectual  System,  we  find  several  of  the  specific 
arguments  used  by  Norris  in  defense  of  his  theory.1  Norris 
and  the  Cambridge  Platonists  were  united  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  empiricism  as  well  as  by  their  common  idealism,  and 
by  the  tendency  to  mysticism,  which  was  most  marked  in 
Henry  More,  but  appears  also  in  varying  degrees  in  the  other 
members  of  the  School. 

In  the  theory  of  Malebranche,  Norris  found  already  com- 
bined most  of  the  principles  which  he  considered  of  fundamen- 
tal importance.  Here  was  a  philosophy  of  an  Ideal  World, 
existing  in  the  mind  of  God,  of  which  the  material  world  is 
only  an  imperfect  copy.  Here,  also,  there  was  an  explicit 
account,  clearly  and  concisely  demonstrated,  of  the  relation 
of  that  Ideal  World  to  human  minds.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Norris  eagerly  accepted  Malebranche's  doctrines,  and  that 
the  likenesses  between  them  are  many  and  striking.  Very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  Norris' s  Theory  is 
taken  directly  from  Malebranche,  with  the  addition  of  some 
explanation  and  argument,  and  of  a  few  criticisms.  The 
differences  between  Norris  and  Malebranche  are,  however, 
more  numerous  than  at  first  appear.  The  hypothesis  of  the 
vision  in  God,  which  for  Malebranche  is  the  point  on  which 
his  whole  system  turns,  is  for  Norris  merely  the  most  reason- 
able hypothesis.  He  adopts  it  unequivocally,  but  does  not 
insist  upon  it.  This  difference  in  emphasis  is  connected  with 
a  difference  in  method.  Malebranche,  like  Descartes,  is 
interested  in  the  road  to  truth  as  well  as  in  the  goal.  He 
begins  with  psychology,  and  develops  his  philosophical  theory 
partly  as  the  completion  of  his  psychological  conceptions, 
partly  as  the  connection  between  them  and  his  religious 
beliefs. 

Another  important  difference  between  Malebranche  and 
Norris  is  shown  by  the  answer  of  each  to  the  question,  whether 
matter  exists.     Norris,  as  has  been  shown,2  does  not  assent 


1  See  pp.  31,  47- 

2  See  p.  56. 
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to  Malebranche's  statement  that  the  existence  of  material 
objects  is  proved  by  Revelation.  His  final  conclusion  is, 
that  though  matter  does  exist,  its  existence  can  neither  be 
known  nor  demonstrated.  A  third  difference  between  the 
two  lies  in  the  very  part  of  Norris's  theory  which  is  most 
closely  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  that  of  Male- 
branche.  They  are  agreed  that  we  see  all  things  in  seeing 
God,  and  that  we  perceive  God  immediately,  by  the  union 
of  our  spirits  with  His,  not  by  means  of  an  idea.  But  while 
Malebranche  insists  that  we  do  not  see  God  absolutely  as  He 
is,  or  in  His  essence,  Norris  holds  that,  though  we  do  not  see 
God  completely,  we  may  see  Him  as  He  really  is.1 

Other  points  in  which  Norris  departs  from  the  teaching 
of  Malebranche  are,  the  conception  of  God  as  not  undeter- 
mined, 2  and  the  more  complete  formulation  by  Norris  of  the 
theory  of  psycho-physical  parallelism.  Malebranche  had 
declared  it  impossible  for  bodies  to  be  acted  upon  by  other 
bodies  or  by  spirit.  Norris  assumes  without  hesitation  that 
one  body  may  act  upon  another,  though  he  denies  the  power 
of  body  to  act  upon  spirit,  and  questions  the  power  of  the 
soul  to  act  on  the  body.  Since  we  do  not  understand  the 
mechanism  of  our  own  bodies,  it  seems  to  him  reasonable, 
"  to  conclude  that  the  motion  of  my  Finger  does  indeed  follow 
upon  my  willing  that  it  should  be  moved;  yet  that  my  Will 
is  not  the  true  and  proper  cause,  but  only  the  Occasion  or 
Condition  of  that  motion."3  For  Norris  the  world  is  thus 
divided  into  the  two  classes  of  spirits  and  bodies,  with  two 
parallel  series  of  events,  while  in  Malebranche's  theory  this 
distinction  was  blurred  by  the  teaching  that  every  particular 
body  and  spirit  is  affected  only  by  God,  so  that  there  is  no 
more  connection  betwreen  bodies  or  between  spirits  than  there 
is  between  body  and  spirit. 

1  Seep.  67. 

2  See  p.  50. 

3  Theory,  II,  p.  227. 
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III.  The  Relation  of  Norris's  Theory  to  the  Doctrine 
of  His  Immediate  Successors 

Some  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  Norris's  Theory 
of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  World,  there  appeared  the  two  books 
in  which  his  arguments  were  carried  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sions.1 The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  by  George 
Berkeley,  is  recognized  as  forming  one  of  the  turning  points 
of  philosophical  history,  and  Arthur  Collier's  Clavis  Univer- 
salis, while  less  well  known,  is  an  equally  definite  and  uncom- 
promising exposition  of  the  idealistic  theory. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Berkeley  may  have  read  Norris's 
books,  and  though  apparently  without  external  evidence,  the 
suggestion  is  at  least  interesting.2  Berkeley  did  know  the 
works  of  several  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  for  he  refers  to 
Dr.  Cudworth  in  Siris,  and  several  of  the  books  of  Cudworth, 
More  and  Cumberland  are  among  those  that  he  presented  to 
Yale  University.3  The  theories  of  the  two  writers  show 
marked  similarity  in  many  points,  combined  with  just  those 
differences  which  make  Berkeley  the  originator  of  a  new  line 
of  thought,  while  Norris  is  still  under  the  old  tradition. 

Onesignificantdifference  between  the  theory  of  Berkeley  and 
that  of  Norris  lies  in  one  of  their  fundamental  definitions, 
that  of  the  word  'Idea.'  For  Norris  an  'Idea'  is  purely  an 
object  of  the  intellect,  with  no  mixture  of  sensation.  It  is  a 
perfectly  fixed  and  definite  conception  existing  eternally  in 
the  mind  of  God.  and  has  no  qualities  except  those  of  exten- 
sion and  motion.  For  Berkeley,  however,  the  term  'Idea' 
stands  for  something  much  more  concrete.  It  includes 
sensational  elements,  or  qualities,  and  is  equivalent  to  per- 
cept or  image,  not  an  abstract  'Idea,'  but  a  concrete  object 
as  it  actually  exists.4    Berkeley,  although  he  rejects  the  sharp 


1  Cf.  Dugald  Stewart,  Dissertation  Exhibiting  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical  Ethical  and 
Political  Philosophy,  ed.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  1854,  Pt.  II,  p.  349. 

2  See  Berkeley,  Works,  edited  by  A.  C.  Fraser,  1871,  Vol.  IV,  p.  jo. 
*  Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Historical  Society.  Vol.  I. 

4  See  p.  35;   Berkeley,  'Dialogues,' III,  The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,   ed.  Alexander 
Campbell  Fraser,  Oxford,  1S71,  Vol.  I,  p.  327.     Open  Court  ed  ,  pp.  93,  95. 
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distinction  made  by  Norris  between  idea  and  sensation  in 
our  perception,  retains  it  in  his  discussion  of  God's  perception, 
urging,  in  somewhat  the  same  terms  as  Norris  had  used,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  God  as  feeling  pain.  "That  God 
knows  or  understands  all  things,  and  that  He  knows,  among 
other  things,  what  pain  is,  even  every  sort  of  painful  sensation, 
and  what  it  is  for  His  creatures  to  suffer  pain,  I  make  no  ques- 
tion.— But,  that  God,  though  He  knows  and  sometimes 
causes  painful  sensations  in  us,  can  Himself  suffer  pain,  I 
positively  deny."1 

Other  points  of  contrast  between  Berkeley's  teaching  about 
God  and  that  of  Norris  are  in  the  arguments  for  His  existence, 
the  doctrine  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  explanation  of 
natural  evils.  Both  argue  for  the  existence  of  God  from  the 
existence  of  ideas.  The  things  that  I  immediately  perceive 
are  ideas;  ideas  can  exist  only  in  a  mind;  these  ideas  have  an 
existence  exterior  to  my  mind  and  must  therefore  exist  in 
an  'omnipresent  eternal  Mind,'  that  is,  in  the  mind  of  God.2 
There  is  a  slight  difference,  however,  in  the  two  arguments, 
in  that  for  Norris  the  proof  that  the  ideas  exist  in  some  other 
mind  than  my  own  is  from  the  eternal  and  immutable  nature 
of  ideas,  while  for  Berkeley  it  is  from  their  independence  of 
my  will.  Berkeley,  moreover,  does  not  accept  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  Norris  and  Malebranche  from  the  existence 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God.  He  criticises,  with  specific 
reference  to  Malebranche,  the  theory  of  'seeing  all  things  in 
God. '  "  I  do  not  understand  how  our  ideas,  which  are  things 
altogether  passive  and  inert,  can  be  the  essence,  .of  God,  who 
is  an  impassive,  indivisible,  purely  active  being."  "This 
hypothesis,  .is  liable  to  all  the  absurdities  of  the  common 
hypothesis,  in  making  a  created  world  exist  otherwise  than 
in  the  mind  of  a  Spirit..  .Besides  which— it  makes  that  ma- 
terial world  serve  to  no  purpose." 


1  See  p.  26;  Berkeley,  'Dialogues,'  III,  Fraser  ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  336.  Open  Court  ed., 
p.  105.  Cf.  'Siris,'  Sec.  289.,  "God  knoweth  all  things  as  pure  mind  or  intellect,  but 
nothing  by  sense." 

2  'Dialogues,'  II,  Fraser  ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  304.  Open  Court  ed.,  pp.  65,  66;  'Dia- 
logues,' III,  Fraser  ed.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  325,  330,  335.     Open  Court  ed.,  pp.  91,   97,  104. 
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The  similarity  in  expression  between  the  teaching  of  Berke- 
ley and  that  of  Norris  concerning  our  knowledge  of  God,  is 
particularly  interesting,  because  this  is  one  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  Norris  and  Malebranche.  Malebranche 
said,  as  did  Descartes,  that  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  God,  but 
Berkeley,  like  Norris,  insists  that  "I  have  properly  no  idea 
of  God  or  any  other  spirit."  "  I  have  a  notion  of  spirit,  though 
I  have  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  idea  of  it."1  Berkeley, 
like  Norris,  attempts  to  answer  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
natural  evil,  and  of  the  imperfections  of  the  world  by  use  of 
the  principle  of  the  'simple  and  general  rules,'  according  to 
which  God  works,2  and  attributes  to  these  'established 
methods'  the  uniform  connection  between  our  ideas  and 
sensations  which  enables  us  to  '  regulate  our  actions  for  the 
benefit  of  life."3 

The  last,  and  most  interesting  comparison  to  be  made 
between  the  theories  of  Norris  and  Berkeley  is  in  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  matter.  Here  Berkeley's  arguments  are  very 
much  like  those  of  Norris,  with  the  simple,  though  supremely 
significant,  difference  that  he  accepted  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  led.  Like  Norris,  Berkeley  first  asserts  that  matter 
must  be  known  to  exist,  if  at  all,  either  by  sense  or  reason. 
But  neither  faculty  is  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  material 
world.  For,  in  the  first  place,  matter,  or  material  objects, 
supposed  to  exist  independent  of  consciousness,  cannot  be 
immediately  perceived.  "What  do  we  perceive  besides  our 
own  ideas  or  sensations?"  "Things  immediately  perceived 
are  ideas;  and  ideas  cannot  exist  out  of  the  mind."4  Berkeley 
also  uses  the  argument  of  Descartes,  Locke,  and  Norris  for 
the  subjective  character  of  sensible  qualities,  from  the  nature 
of  pain.    There  is,  however,  a  slight  difference,  in  that  where 

1  See  p.  48.  Berkeley,  'Dialogues'  III,  Fraser  ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  327.  Open  Court  ed., 
PP- 93, 95- 

2  See  p.  50.    Berkeley,  'Principles,'  Sec.  57,  Fraser  ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  1S5. 

3  See  p.  58,  59.    Berkeley,  'Principles,'  Sees.  30,  31,  Fraser  ed.,  Vol  I,  p.  170. 

4  See  p.  54.  'Principles,'  14;  Fraser  ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  146.  'Dialogues,'  III.  Fraser  ed. 
I,  p.  324.  Open  Court  ed.  p.  90.  'Siris,'  Sec.  251:  "It  hath  never  been  explained,  nor 
can  it  be  explained,  how  external  bodies,  figures  and  motions,  should  produce  an  appear- 
ance in  the  mind." 
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Norris  says  that  since  pain  is  like  the  other  sensations,  if  it 
is  not  in  the  object,  the  others  cannot  be,  Berkeley  goes  farther 
and  identifies  pain  with  intense  heat.1 

Matter,  according  to  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  is 
'an  inert,  senseless  substance,'2  and  Berkeley  and  Norris 
give  nearly  the  same  arguments  against  the  supposition  that 
such  a  substance  can  be  proved  to  exist.  In  the  first  place, 
matter  cannot  be  proved  to  exist  because  there  is  no  "neces- 
sary connection  between  it  and  our  ideas."  "  It  is  granted  on 
all  hands — that  it  is  possible  that  we  might  be  affected  with 
all  the  ideas  we  have  now,  though  there  were  no  bodies  existing 
without  resembling  them."3  It  cannot  be  urged,  Berkeley 
continues,  that  external  bodies  are  the  cause  of  our  ideas, 
for  body,  by  hypothesis,  is  inert,  and  cannot  therefore  act 
upon  spirit.  "How  can  that  which  is  Inactive  be  a  cause;  or 
that  which  is  unthinking  be  a  cause  of  thought?"4  In  Siris, 
Berkeley,  like  Norris  and  Malebranche,  employs  the  concep- 
tion of  'secondary  causes.'  Mind  or  spirit  is  the  real  cause 
of  all  things,  but  God,  as  original  cause,  works  by  means  of 
other  secondary  causes  in  order  to  secure  the  regularity  and 
order  of  the  world.5  He  also  asserts  with  Norris,  as  opposed  to 
Malebranche,  that  the  existence  of  matter  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  Scriptures,  though  his  argument  is  not  from  the 
dependence  of  such  evidence  upon  sense,  but  is  directed  simply 
toward  showing  that  "what  the  philosophers  call  Matter  is 
neither  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  nor  necessary  for  its 
interpretation."6  Berkeley,  however,  criticises  the  doctrine 
which  Norris  had  held  of  matter  as  occasional  cause  of  sensa- 
tion, for  to  say  that  that  which  is  inert  and  imperceptible  is 
the  'occasion'  of  our  ideas, is  a  meaningless  assertion,  while  to 
say  that  matter  is  perceived  by  God,  and  is  to  Him  an  'occa- 

1  See  p.  54.    'Dialogues,'  I,  Fraser  ed.,  I,  p.  267.    Open  Court  ed.,  pp.  14,  15- 

2  'Principles,'  9,  Fraser  ed.,  I,  p.  160. 

3  'Principles,'  18,  Fraser  ed.,  I,  p.  164.  See  p.  59. 

4 '  Dialogues,'  II.,  Fraser  ed.,  I.  p.  309.     Open  Court  ed.,p.  71.  Cf.  'Dialogues,' III, 
Fraser  ed,  I,  p.  331,  Open  Court  ed.,  p.  99. 

5  'Siris,'  Sees.  150,  160. 

6  'Principles,'  82-84,  Fraser  ed.,  I,  pp.  197.  198.     See  p.  56. 
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sion  for  arousing  ideas  in  us'  is  to  reject  the  conception  of 
matter  for  that  of  an  immediately  perceived  idea.1 

The  other  work  in  which  Norris's  arguments  are  carried  to 
their  obvious  conclusions,  Collier's  Clams  Universalis,  is 
clearly  and  openly  influenced  by  those  arguments,  if  not 
based  on  them.  It  begins  where  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or 
Intelligible  World  ends. 

Arthur  Collier  was  born  in  1680,  entered  Oxford  in  1697, 
became  rector  of  Langford  Magna  in  1704  and  lived  there 
until  his  death  in  1732.  In  1713  he  published  the  Clavis 
Universalis,  or  a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being  a  Demon- 
stration of  the  Non-existence  or  Impossibility  of  an  external 
World.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  "to  show  that 
the  visible  world  is  not  external,"2  and  the  second  to  demon- 
strate "that  an  external  world  is  a  being  utterly  impossible."3 
In  the  first  part  Collier  shows  that  things  which  appear  to 
be  external,  such  as  imagined  objects,  'lights  and  colours,' 
hallucinations  and  illusions,  are  not  necessarily  outside  the 
mind  (Chap.  I.  Sec.i),  and  that  what  we  mean  by  saying  a 
visible  object  exists,  is  simply  that  it  is  seen  (Chap.  I.  Sec.  2). 
In  the  second  part  he  argues  that  an  external  world  cannot  be 
proved  by  reason  (Pt.  II,  Chap.  I),  and  is  therefore  unknown; 
that  it  would  be  useless,  since  it  is  'incapable  of  being  an 
object  of  vision,"4   (Chap.  II.) 

Collier  thus  denies  the  validity  of  the  reasons  given  by 
Norris  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  the  Material  World. 
He  does  not,  however,  repeat  Norris's  argument5  against  the 
teaching  of  Malebranche  that  the  existence  of  the  Natural 
World  is  revealed  by  religion.  Norris  had  declared  that  even 
revelation  was  ultimately  dependent  upon  sensation,  but 
Collier  argues  that  the  text  "In  the  beginning  God  created 

^Principles,'  68-70,  Fraser  ed.,  I,  pp.  191,  192.  'Dialogues,'  II,  Fraser  ed.,  I, 
pp.  312,  313.    Open  Court  ed.,  pp.  75,  77. 

2  Clavis  Universalis  in  Dr.  Parr's  Collection  of  English  Metaphysical  Tracts  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  London,  1837^.3.  Open  Court  ed.,  1909,  edited  by  Ethel  Bow- 
man, p.  13. 

3  Parr,  p.  13;  Open  Court  ed.  p.  13. 

4  Parr,  p.  44;  Open  Court  ed.  p.  56. 

5  Seep.  56. 
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the  heaven  and  the  earth"  does  not  imply  that  the  created 
world  is  external  to  mind.1  Against  the  objection  of  Descartes 
and  Norris  that,  since  men  have  a  natural  inclination  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  its  non-existence 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  veracity  of  God — he  urges 
that  no  one  has  naturally  the  "least  inclination  to  believe  the 
existence  of  an  external  world  supposed  to  be  invisible."2 
What  men  believe  in  is  the  existence  of  the  actual  objects  that 
they  see  and  feel,  not  that  these  have  some  material  existence 
which  is  neither  seen  nor  known.  In  concluding  his  argument 
against  the  'extra-existence'  of  the  external  world,  Collier 
considers  at  some  length  the  inconsistency  of  Norris's  attitude. 
"The  late  judicious  Mr.  Norris,"  he  says,  "who — purposely 
considered  this  question  of  an  external  world — declares  it  to 
be  errant  scepticism  to  make  a  serious  doubt  or  question  of 
its  existence."3  Norris's  arguments,  he  justly  says,  'contra- 
dict his  censure,'  for  it  is  not  clear  whether  Norris  meant  the 
'extra-existence'  of  matter,  or  only  the  simple  existence  of 
the  sensible  world.  If  the  first,  it  is  contradicted  by  his  dem- 
onstration that  the  existence  of  the  Natural  World  is  less 
certainly  known  than  that  of  the  Ideal  World.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  scepticism  which  Norris  repudiated  was 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  sensible  world,  then,  Collier 
urges,  wThat  he  says  does  not  affect  the  present  theory,  howrever 
inconsistent  it  may  be  with  Norris's  own  arguments.4 

IV.     Criticism  of  the  Theory  of  Norris 

This  brief  consideration  of  the  relation  of  Norris's  theory 
to  the  doctrines  of  Collier  and  of  Berkeley  will  perhaps  serve 
to  suggest  its  place  in  the  evolution  of  philosophical  thought. 
But  before  attempting  a  closer  determination  of  this  point, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  other  criticisms  that  have  been  or 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  theory  itself. 

1  Clavis  Universalis,  Part  II,  Ch.  X. 

2  Parr,  p.  8i;  Open  Court  ed.  p.  107. 

3  Clavis  Universalis,  Parr,  p.  83.    The  reference  is  to  the  Theory,  I,  pp.  186, 188. 

4  Clavis  Universalis,  Pt.  II,  Ch.  X,  Objection  3. 
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The  theory  of  the  'vision  in  God'  was  severely  criticised  by 
Locke,  first  in  a  paper  called  'An  Examination  of  I*.  Male- 
branche's  Opinion  of  Seeing  All  Things  in  God,'1  and  later 
in  a  short  pamphlet,  '  Remarks  upon  some  of  Mr.  Norris's 
Books,  wherein  he  asserts  P.  Malebranche's  Opinion  of  Seeing 
All  Things  in  God.'2  Locke  criticises  this  theory  for  its 
inconsistency,  and  for  its  inadequacy  as  an  explanation  of 
perception.  It  is  inconsistent  with  itself  because  the  supposi- 
tion that  we  see  all  things  in  God  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
alleged  simplicity  of  God's  methods.  One  of  the  most  strongly 
asserted  principles  of  both  Malebranche  and  Norris  is  that 
God  does  everything  by  the  simplest  and  shortest  way,  'never 
does  anything  in  vain.  '3  But  on  this  principle,  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  theory  of  Malebranche  and  Norris  with  what 
we  know  of  the  '  curious  structure  of  the  eye  and  ear. '  This, 
of  course,  is  practically  the  same  as  the  criticism  of  the  doctrine 
of  occasional  causes.  For  if  we  see  everything  in  God,  then 
the  physiological  basis  of  vision  must  be  considered  useless. 

Moreover,  Locke  says,  the  theory  does  not  give  any  more 
adequate  explanation  of  perception  than  the  theory  which 
holds  that  we  see  actual  external  things.  "  For  what  difference 
a  man  finds  in  himself,  when  he  sees  a  marygold,  and  sees  not 
a  marygold,  has  no  difficulty  and  needs  not  be  inquired  after; 
he  has  the  idea  now,  which  he  had  not  before.  The  difficulty 
is,  what  difference  is  made  in  his  mind,  what  changes  that 
has  in  itself  when  it  sees  what  it  did  not  see  before,  either  the 
divine  idea  in  the  understanding  of  God,  or  as  the  ignorant 
think,  the  marygold  in  the  garden.  Either  supposition  as 
to  this  matter  is  all  one;  for  they  are  both  things  extrinsical 
to  the  mind,  till  it  has  that  perception,  and  when  it  has  it, 
I  desire  them  to  explain  to  me,  what  the  alteration  in  the  mind 
is,  besides  saying,  as  we  vulgar  do,  it  is  having  a  perception, 
which  it  had  not  the  moment  before — a  difference  of  fact  agreed 
on  all  hands:  which  wherein  it  consists,  is  for  aught  I  see, 

1  Works  of  John  Locke,  London,  1801,  Vol.  IX,  p.  211. 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  X,  p.  247. 

3  Reason  and  Religion,  ft.  II,  Contemplation  II,  17. 
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unknown  to  one  side  as  well  as  the  other;  only  the  one  have 
the  ingenuity  to  confess  that  ignorance:  and  the  other  pretend 
to  be  knowing."1 

Locke  also  criticises  Norris's  arguments,  denying  that  they 
prove  what  they  are  said  to  prove.  For  the  argument  for 
this  theory  from  the  principle  that  God  made  all  things  for 
Himself,  proves  only  that  God  has  power  to  produce  in  us 
ideas.2  The  argument  from  the  nature  of  knowledge  and 
science  is  based,  according  to  Locke,  on  a  false  conception  of 
universals.  These  should  not  be  considered  as  actually 
existing  things,  but  only  as  abstractions  formed  by  the  mind 
from  the  comparison  of  many  particular  objects.  "Doth 
any  universal  nature  therefore  exist?  Or  can  anything  that 
exists  anywhere  or  anyhow  be  other  than  singular?"3  And 
the  'immutability'  of  essences,  so  strongly  asserted  by  Nor- 
ris,  means,  Locke,  urges,  only  that  the  same  sounds  stand  for 
the  same  ideas.4 

The  criticisms  made  on  Norris's  theory  by  his  contempo- 
raries must,  I  think,  be  sustained.  It  is  true,  as  Collier  said, 
that  to  insist  on  the  existence  of  matter  as  something  invisible, 
unknown,  and  useless,  is  an  obvious  inconsistency.5  We 
must  also  agree  with  Locke  that  Norris's  theory,  as  it  stands, 
does  not  offer  an  adequate  explanation  of  perception,  and 
that  his  arguments  are  not  always  conclusive.6 

This  criticism,  however,  suggests  a  more  fundamental  dif- 
ficulty in  Norris's  theory.  Norris  never  explains  the  relation 
between  God  and  finite  spirits.  His  references  to  this  point 
in  various  parts  of  his  writings  are  indefinite  and  inconsistent. 
He  quotes  with  approval,  "God  is  the  place  of  spirits  as  space 
is  of  bodies,"7  but  insists  that  "Things  are  not  in  God  as 
they  are  out  of  him,  neither  body  nor  spirit."8 

1  Locke,  'Familiar  Letters,'  Works,  Vol.  X,  pp.  248,  249. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  252. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  253. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  X,  p.  256. 
s  See  p.  87. 

6  See  p.  89. 

7  Conduct  of  Human  Life,  p.  181.    Cf.  Theory,  I,  p.  3. 

8  Theory,  I,  p.  296. 
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It  should  be  noted,  also,  in  connection  with  this  last  quota- 
tion, that  the  complete  separation  of  material  existence  from 
God  involves  a  certain  difficulty  in  the  conception  of  the  Ideal 
World  as  existing  in  the  mind  of  God.  For  the  ideas  are  the 
'essences,'  the  real  natures  of  the  created  things,  and  must 
therefore,  it  would  seem,  be  in  some  sense  out  of  God. 

Norris's  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  material  world  to 
God  is  also  difficult  to  determine.  He  certainly  does  not  hold 
that  things  as  they  are  in  Nature  are  contained  in  God,  "as 
indeed  who  can  be  so  extravagantly  absurd  as  to  imagine  that 
they  should,"1  but  he  does  not  make  clear  what  is  meant  by 
"such  degrees  of  Being  and  Perfection  as  are  equivalent  to 
them,  and  representative  of  them,  and  so  virtually  the  same 
with  them."  Xor  does  he  explain  how  the  existence  of  things 
'out  of  God'  is  consistent  with  the  characterization  of  God 
as  'All-Being.'  Perfection,  in  the  sense  of  'degrees  of  per- 
fection,' is  clearly  equivalent  to  reality,  and  Norris  offers  no 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  material  reality  outside  of  the 
inclusive  reality  of  God.  Norris,  moreover,  gives  no  consistent 
account  of  what  he  means  by  'Matter.'  He  seems  to  have 
confused  the  conception,  held  by  Plato  and  Plotinus,  of  matter 
as  the  absolutely  formless  substratum,  with  that  of  Descartes, 
for  whom  matter  meant  simply  material  objects,  extended 
and  moving,  though  without  other  qualities.  Matter,  for 
Norris,  is  that  in  the  world  of  existence  which  corresponds  to 
the  Idea  of  extension.  Particular  objects  are  formed  from 
matter  by  the  Will  of  God,  in  accordance  with  the  preexisting 
Ideas,  but  matter  itself,  that  invisible  and  unknown  some- 
what, simply  exists,  never  created  and  yet  eternally  a  copy 
of  a  divine  Idea. 

A  final  difficulty  in  Norris's  theory,  which,  however,  may 
perhaps  serve  as  an  explanation  of  one  of  its  inconsistencies, 
is  his  conception  of  an  Idea,  'in  the  strict  sense,'  as  being 
necessarily  a  copy,  or  image,  of  something  which  is  not  an 
Idea.  This  may  be  the  real  reason  for  his  insistence  on  the 
existence  of  the  material   world,   of  reality   independent  of 

1  Theory,  I,  pp.  141,  125. 
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consciousness.  For  material  being  is  the  only  existence  which 
things  may  have  'out  of  God,'  and  if  there  were  no  material 
existence,  there  would  be  nothing  of  which  the  Ideas  would 
be  the  images.  Norris  does  not,  himself,  suggest  this  argument, 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  possible  explanation  of  his  position. 
There  are  several  minor  inconsistencies  in  Norris's  theory. 
I  [e  complains  that  men  do  not  seek  to  know  the  Ideal  World, 
that  they  study  natural  sciences,  and  material  things,  but 
do  not  attend  to  the  world  of  Ideas;  yet  he  insists  later  that 
the  Ideal  World  is  the  only  reality  that  can  be  known,  that 
it  is  the  necessary  object  of  all  science  and  perception.  Again, 
one  of  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  Ideal  World  is  that 
in  comparing  sensible  objects  with  ideas,  we  find  the  shapes 
of  the  sensible  things  less  accurate  than  the  'Ideal'  figures. 
How  the  comparison  is  possible  if  the  ideal  figures  are  really 
the  only  ones  we  can  see,  Norris  does  not  explain. 

V.  The  Value  of  Norris's  Philosophy  as  an  Expression 
of  the  Transition  from  Dualism  to  Idealism 

If  we  ask  what  there  is  in  Norris's  philosophy  which  makes 
it  of  real  interest  and  worthy  of  our  attention,  the  answer 
must  be  found  in  its  value  as  the  expression  of  certain  char- 
acteristics of  its  age,  and  of  the  approach  toward  later 
idealistic  theories.  It  is  not  because  of  Norris's  influence 
on  later  thought,  for  the  only  direct  influence  which  we 
can  trace  is  on  the  philosophy  of  Collier.  The  real  interest 
which  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  World  has  for  us 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  clear  expression  in  English  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  transition  between  dualistic  and  ideal- 
istic conceptions. 

The  philosophy  of  Norris,  because  of  its  internal  inconsist- 
encies, cannot  be  accurately  classified  as  either  idealism  or 
dualism.  Its  whole  tendency  is  obviously  toward  a  system  of  ab- 
solute idealism.  The  rejection  of  all  arguments  for  the  exist- 
ence of  matter,  and  the  insistence  on  the  intimate  union  of 
every  finite  mind  with  the  mind  of  God,  go  far  in  that  direction. 
But  Norris's  refusal  to  give  over  the  accepted  and  traditional 
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opposition  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  conception  of  con- 
sciousness as  necessarily  representative  of,  though  unconnected 
with,  something  that  is  beyond  consciousness,  keep  his 
theory  tied  to  the  systems  of  Descartes  and  Locke,  and  bur- 
den it  with  all  the  difficulties  of  an  uncritical  realism. 

This  opposition  appears  also  in  the  writings  of  Cudworth 
and  More  and  the  other  Cambridge  Platonists,  but  is  much 
less  clearly  marked,  hidden  by  the  mass  of  superfluous  learn- 
ing in  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  and  by  the  mystical 
vagaries  of  the  books  of  Henry  More.  In  Norris's  doctrine 
the  contrast  is  clear-cut  and  unmistakable,  between  the 
conceptions  which  were  to  form  the  basis  for  the  philosophy 
of  the  future,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  those  which 
the  past  had  even  then  found  inadequate.  His  theory  is 
not  an  isolated  specimen  of  thinking,  but  is  an  expression  of 
the  intellectual  movement  of  his  age.  In  the  theories  of 
Collier  and  Berkeley  we  find  the  step  in  advance  which  dis- 
tinguished the  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  that  of 
the  seventeenth.  In  the  theory  of  Norris  we  find  the  tentative 
trying  of  the  ground,  which  was  the  necessary  preliminary  to 
that  advance.  Looking  back  from  the  present  standpoint, 
the  next  step  seems  inevitable  and  clearly  defined ;  to  Norris 
it  was  a  leap  in  the  dark  which  he  was  not  quite  ready  to  take. 

In  such  wise,  then,  do  we  of  a  later  day  judge  this  philo- 
sophical essay  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  endeavoring  to 
accord  to  it  the  'candid  as  well  as  considerate  perusal,'  for 
which  its  author  pleads,  and  recognizing  that,  with  all  its 
inconsistencies,  it  is  a  sincere  expression  of  that  spirit  which 
can  find  contentment  only  in  the  vision  of  the  ultimate  truth. 
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The  Cambridge  Platonists 

Benjamin     Whichcote      (1607-1683),      Discourses     and     Sermons,     published 
posthumously. 
Nathanael  Culverwell  (died  1651?),  The  Light  of  Nature.    (A  doctrine  resembling 

Cudworth's.) 
Richard  Cumberland  (1631-1718),^  Legibus  Naturae Disquisitione  Philosophica. 

(A  utilitarian  theory  of  Ethics.) 

Joseph  Glanvil  (1636-1680),  Sadducismus  Triumphatus. 

Simon  Patrick  (1626-1707),  The  Parable  of  Pilgrims.  (An  allegory  resembling 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.)     A  Brief  Account  of  the  new  sect  of  Latitude  Men  (?). 

John  Pordage  (1607-1681) ,  Truth  appearing  through  the  clouds  of  undeserved  scandal, 
1655.     Theologia  Mystica,  1683. 

S.  Worthtngton  (1618-1671),  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  Translation  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  De  Imitationc,  1655.  The  Great  Duty  of  Self-Resignation  to  the  Divine 

Will,  1675.  ,      , 

John  Howe  (1630-1705),  a  friend  of  Cudworth  and  More,  The  Living  Temple  of 

God,  1675. 

Edward  Fowler  (1632-1714)  wrote  a  discourse  in  defence  of  the  Cambridge  Pla- 
tonists, or  "Latitude  Men,"  1670. 

Thomas  Gale(i63S-i702)  edited  a  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  books,  among  them 
the  works  of  Iamblicus  and  Herodotus. 

George  Rust  (died  1670),  Discourse  of  the  use  of  Reason  in  Matters  of  Religion, 
against  "Enthusiasts  and  Deists,"  1683. 

Ralph  Cudworth  (1617-1688),  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  The  True 
Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  Part  I,  1678.  This  was  "intended  as  a  Discourse 
concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,  against  the  Fatall  Necessity  of  all  Actions  and 
Events."     (Preface,   1.)      It   was   to   have   had   three   parts: 

1.  Democratick  Fate  or  the  Material  Necessity  of  all  things  without  a  God. 

2.  Good  and  Evil  dependent  solely  on  the  will  of  God,  as  also  all  our  actions. 

3.  Good  and  Evil  exist  of  themselves,  but  all  actions  controlled  by  necessity. 
Of  these  only  the  first  part  was  written,  but  the  discussion  of  material  necessity 
leads  to  so  many  different  subjects,  as  to  involve  the  criticism  of  nearly  all  pre- 
vious philosophical  systems  and  the  working  out  of  Cudworth's  own  theory. 

Chap.  I.    Brief  account  of  Atheistical  systems  of  philosophy. 

Chaps.  II,  III,  IV.  Reply  to  Atheistical  doctrine.  That  men  have  an  idea  of  God. 
Discussion  of  pagan  polytheism  to  prove  that  Greek  philosophy  acknowledged  only 
one  God.  That  the  genuine  Trinity  of  Plato  agreed  with  that  of  the  Orthodox 
Christians  (p.  612).    Idea  of  God  is  not  the  "  Figment  of  Civil  Sovereigns." 
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Chap.  V.    Existence  of  Spirit  proved  by  apparitions  and  Miracles.    Refutation  of 
the  Atheists'  argument  "That  God  could  not  be  Creator  since  nothing  could  be 
made  from  nothing."    This  contradicts  itself  in  making  matter  cause  of  all  things. 
"  Though  all  corporealists  be  not  atheists,  yet  atheists  universally  are  corporealists" 
(p.  769).    Proof  of  Existence  of  God  from  impossibility  that  all  things  should  be 
made  from  Dead  and  Senseless  Matter"  (pp.  764  fL).     Discussion  of  Immortality. 
Souls  of  Brutes.    Arguments  for  Providence  (Sec.  5). 
The  Treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  1731,  may  have  been  intended  to 
be  the  second  part  of  the  Intellectual  System.    In  this  work  Cudworth  argues  for 
the  Existence  of  Ideas  from  the  necessity  of  them  for  knowledge.    These  Ideas 
are  modes  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  and  Truth  is  the  relations  between  them. 
Cudworth  also  wrote  a  discourse  on  Free  Will,  published  after  his  death. 
Henry  More  (1614-1687),  was  the  son  of  parents  who  were  strong  Calvinists.    He 
took  a  deep  interest,  even  while  very  young,  in  theological  questions,  but  never  accepted 
the  Calvinistic  position.    His  best  known  work  is  the  Divine  Dialogues,  1688,  a  series  of 
conversations  about  God,  His  attributes  and  Providence  and  kindred  subjects,  which 
take  place  in  a  garden  arbor  and  are  reported  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  group. 
The  most  important  philosophical  points  discussed  are  More's  doctrine  of  non-corporeal 
extension,  and  the  arguments  for  the  existence  and  goodness  of  God  from  the    Design 
of  the  World,  and  the  universal  consent  of  mankind."    The  Dialogues  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency toward  mysticism  and  are  filled  with  allegory,  particularly  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  discovery  of  the  'vital'  principle  of  the  universe  by  the  symbolism 
of  a  dream.    Other  books  by  More  are : 

1653     Conjecture  Cabalistica  (in  which  More  sets  forth  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  all 

philosophy  in  the  'Cabbala'). 
1659     The  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
1667     Enchiridion  Ethicum. 
1671     Enchiridion  Metaphysicum. 
1716     An  Antidote  Against  Atheism. 
More's  Letters  to  Norris  were  published  in  Norris's  Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love. 

II. 

Nicolas  Malebranche  (1638-1715) 

La  Recherche  de  la  Virile,  1674-78.  This  is  primarily  a  discussion  of  the  various 
'faculties'  of  the  soul,  of  the  errors  into  which  they  lead  and  the  method  of  avoiding 
these  errors.  Malebranche's  philosophical  theory  of  the 'vision  of  God' is  formulated 
in  the  second  part  of  the  third  book,  which  treats  of  the  intellect  or  Tesprit  pur.' 

Entretiens  sur  la  Metaphysique,  1687.  The  Entretiens  deals  with  the  larger  philo- 
sophical questions  which  are  implied  in  the  teachings  of  the  Recherche,  the  reality  of  the 
Ideal  World,  the  nature  and  existence  of  God,  the  existence  of  matter,  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith. 

Traite  de  la  Nature  el  de  la  Grace,  1680. 

Meditations  Chretiennes,  1683. 

Traite  de  Morale,  1684. 

Traite  de  V Amour  de  Dieu,  1698. 
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